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Rights of Employers. 


I have read with interest the contribution to the Sep- 
tember number of the SocIAL EcONoMIsT from the pen of 
Mr. Kemper Bocock, entitled ‘‘ Labor's Right of Free 
Speech.”” The gentleman has presented one of the theo- 
retical aspects of the question with much force, and I do not 
think there are many who would be willing to take issue 
with him upon it, considering it from the one point of view 
which he assumes. He has presented the rights of labor 
from the standpoint of the laborer, and as seems to be in 
every way true to his purpose. It is not my intention to 
offer any scheme for the solution of the vexed question of 
the respective rights of labor and capital. The following 
remarks are offered simply with a view to showing that 
there are two distinct sides to the question, both of which 
must be considered if we would come to a just conclusion. 

If the interests of the laboring man were alone in- 
volved, the position taken by the writer of the article 
above referred to would seem to be eminently just; when, 
however, we pursue the inquiry further, and find that 
there may arise conditions under which the rights of the 
employer seem equally clear, though in direct conflict with 
the apparent rights of the laborer, we must naturally 
conclude that the understanding regarding the relations 
between the two classes needs readjustment. 

For the better presentation of the other side of the 
question, let us take the suppositional case of a builder 
doing an extensive business, in the prosecution of which 
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he employs a large number of skilled workmen, whose 
places could not be filled without much difficulty, and all of 
whom are members of the Federation of Labor; to these 
men he allows rates of pay and regulations which are en- 
tirely satisfactory to them. It so happens that a firm 
which is supplying this builder with material has trouble 
with its employes, who are also members of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, and who proceed to carry out the policy 
which they have frequently pursued in the past, and which 
seems to be their favorite method in such cases, that of 
declaring that no other business shall accept and use the 
material furnished by this firm with which they are in 
dispute. The arrangements of the builder may be such 
that to comply with the mandate of the Federation would 
result in serious loss to him, and he ventures to continue 
the use of material from that firm; the consequence is 
his own men are all called out by the officers of their or- 
ganization, however reluctant they may be to give up their 
employment, and however unprepared many of them may 
be to stand the loss of their wages at that time, and the 
employer is left helpless for the time being. He must 
look around for other men to fill their places. 

Just here arises the question of zs rights. Will he 
have the right to say: I am not willing to render myself 
liable in the future to another experience of this kind by 
taking into my employ other members of this Federation 
of Labor, and whenever such men present themselves to 
me for work I shall refuse to employ them, and demand as 
one of the qualifications necessary in the applicants that 
they shall not belong to any labor organization. On the 
same principle that he would refuse to employ a man liable 
to some sudden bodily disability over which the man had 
no control, such as catalepsy, or one who was so diseased 
that at some future time he would be liable to a sudden 
collapse and leave his employer without his services, so 
would he decline to employ a man subject to a power 
which leaves him (the workman) no choice, as in the case 
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presented above. This is no out-of-the-way, far-fetched 
illustration ; it is one that has been presented here in New 
York City many times, and in one case not longer ago than 
the beginning of the summer just past. 

Let us take another instance, that recently presented 
te the managers of railroads running into Buffalo. Between 
some of these railroad companies and their employes 
there was originally no difference whatever; the men 
regarded their pay as quite equal to that received by 
any other employes doing similar work, and their hours 
of work were also satisfactory. But when, in the reg- 
ular interchange of business which the roads were en- 
gaged in, not only for their own profit, but to fulfill their 
obligations to the public as common carriers, they accepted 
freight from some of the roads involved in dispute with 
their men, they were informed by the labor organization 
directing the strike that if such practice were continued 
their own men would be ordered on strike. We know 
that in reality, notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts 
of the leaders of the strikers, they could not induce the 
other labor organizations to join them. 

Let us suppose, however, what is frequently the case, 
and what might very possibly have occurred here, that the 
other organizations had gone to their assistance, and the 
strike had become general. If the railroad companies had 
been successful in combating the movement, it would have 
been necessary to secure other men in the place of those 
who left them. The question would again be presented: 
What rights would the railroad companies have, entirely 
aside from any question of might? Can anyone maintain 
that it would have been the duty of those corporations to 
take again into their service members of the labor organ- 
izations, and subject themselves to danger in the future of 
another such strait as this? Can it be said that they would 
have exceeded their rights, or rather their duty, by asking 
the men who should go to them for employment whether 
they belonged to a labor organization? Would they not, if 
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they neglected to do this, really betray the trust reposed in 
them by the people who granted the franchises, under 
which they operate their roads for the purpose not only of 
enabling them to act as common carriers at the present 
time, but with the expectation that they would so shape 
their policy as to be in a position at all times in the future 
to discharge such duty? It has long been conceded that 
any employe has a right to give up his place, after due 
notice to his employer, should he deem it for his interest 
so todo; but when large bodies of employes of a firm or 
corporation combine together in order that, when any 
question arises leading them to relinquish their places, they 
may,by leaving in a body, do serious and permanent injury 
to the interests of their employer, the case has assumed a 
new aspect, and it seems to me there are other and differ- 
ent principles involved from those existing in the case of 
the individual employe. 

Suppose, however, that we grant to the laborer a 
right to organize, and even to strike, after due notice of 
such intention has been given to the public, what are the 
rights of the employer in the case? Will the employer 
not be justified in considering this feature in determining 
the present and future usefulness of the man, and would 
he be violating any rule of law or equity in so taking into 
consideration this fact, in view of the almost invariable 
results which have followed such affiliations on the part of 
the laborer? Bearing in mind the gross abuse in the past 
of the power obtained by the laboring man through or- 
ganization, will the employer be doing a wrong either as 
a citizen or a humanitarian if he prefers to employ non- 
union rather than union men? 

You may say that the laborer has made mistakes in 
the past through ignorance, but that they will be remedied 
in time, when he understands better the true relation of 
things. Very well; but whose duty will it be to bear the 
consequences of his mistakes in the meantime? If the 
laborer himself is the sufferer, and could be made the only 
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sufferer therefrom, would he not the sooner become wise, 
and learn that this contest between brain and brawn 
cannot but result in his own confusion and loss as long as 
he pursues his present course? Wecertainly cannot expect 
the employer to voluntarily shoulder the burden until the 
workingman has come to his senses. 

Let us leave out of the question for the present the 
rights of the employer, and look at the working of the 
system of organization among the laborers themselves. 
We are told that there are one million of men in the 
United States belonging to some labor organization and 
that there are seven millions who do not. It will well re- 
pay the unprejudiced investigator to examine into the re- 
lations existing between these two classes. What is the 
course pursued by the union man toward his non-union 
brother? It is sufficient to say that the military and other 
armed force employed at the scene of strikes is as much 
needed to protect the lives of the non-union men as it is to 
prevent the destruction of property. Will it be asserted 
that the seven millions of non-union laborers have no 
rights which the one million union men are bound to 
recognize? Again, it is a fact weil known to those who 
have paid attention to the subject, that many of the mem- 
bers of labor unions have been forced into joining them, 
because a refusalto do so would result in ceaseless annoy- 
ances and acts of petty spite on the part of their companions 
that would make life intolerable, to say nothing of the 
social ostracism to which they would be subjected. 

The reader may here exclaim: After all you have 
said, you have not shown that the laborer has xo the right 
to organize. It is true that acts of violence and lawlessness 
have been committed on almost every occasion where there 
was a strike of sufficient proportions—deeds done by men 
heated with passion, but when the workingman becomes 
better acquainted with his duties tothe community at large 
and with his own true interests these objectionable features 
will disappear. When they do become acquainted with 
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such duties and observe them, the solution of the question 
will have been reached. Let me say that it is my belief, 
based upon considerable vubservation, that the employer 
does not care a picayune about the abstract right of the 
laborer to organize; what he cares for are the results which 
almost inevitably arise therefrom. Whatever the cause 
may be, the results are there, and those results he is 
obliged to meet with the best remedies he has at command. 
If the laborer could organize for his own intellectual and 
material advancement, there is no one who would be more 
willing to encourage such unions than the average Ameri- 
can employer. This has been shown by his attitude 
toward the movement when it was first started, when in 
many cases it received his cordial support. 

It is safe to say that there is not a single member of a 
labor union possessing ordinary intelligence who would 
consider it of any use whatever in gaining a point with his 
employer to leave his service quietly, individually or in 
company with others, and seek work somewhere else. It 
is his belief in his ability, in conjunction with his com- 
panions, to prevent other men taking his place that impels 
him to leave; and this he knows cannot be done without 
violence; therefore, the very existence of the institution 
of strikes is founded upon lawlessness. 

H. F. HENRY, Jr. 


Mr. Henry does not controvert Mr. Bocock’s view as 
to the laborer’s right to be heard by his chosen spokesman, 
but seems to think the employer has a right not to listen 
to that spokesman and not to hire the laborer if he insists 
on using that spokesman for himself. And he urges 
further that if belonging to a union renders a man less 
suited to an employer's wishes or fancied interests he has 
a right to reject him on that account just as he has for 
feebleness or other physical incapacity; which, indeed, 
might be true if society did not begin to be involved here. 
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But while belonging to a union may put a man under 
some obligations which are liable to interrupt his contract 
with his employer and impair his usefulness in a crisis, 
yet as the visible effect of the union is greatly to elevate 
the laborer himself and all society with him, society must 
step in and say that the employer shall not make non- 
unionism a condition of the laborer’s employment. It 
would be the same if the employer were to make it a 
condition with his men that they should not be able to 
read or write, or should all be unmarried. The condition 
is injurious to the men as citizens, is injurious to the state 
as tending to put one class of citizens more completely in 
the power of another, is hurtful to society since it would 
do away with one of its most socializing features. The 
unions are the public schools of our grown working people, 
and by their discipline, forethought and foresight train 
their members to new and useful virtues. They are the 
best means ever discovered and almost the only means by 
whioh a rise of wages and a shortening of hours can be 
secured, both of which are indispensable conditions of the 
advance of civilization. 

True, the unions may dispute with employers and force 
strikes at inconvenient times, but a quarrel is never alto- 
gether one-sided, and employers have always a chance of 
preventing it themselves by yielding to demands, especially 
as the public good so far is usually on the side of laborers. 
It might suit Mr. Henry’s idea better if the employer could 
own the laborers body and soul—then there would be no 
chance of a strike; but slavery has been tried, proved to 
be uneconomic and discarded, and now we are against any 
approach toward slavish conditions, of which the pro- 
hibition by employers of membership in unions is a sur- 
viving type. Free men doing as they choose outside of 
the factory doubtless offer some difficulties to the pro- 
prietor, but this fancied interest is not everything, and 
society must arrest him when he goes too far, and he will 
find his interests better served in the end. 





The Hub of Social Evolution. 


Our national humorist, Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
made a permanent title for Boston when he jokingly spoke 
of it as being to the Bostonian ‘‘ the hub of the universe.” 
But what he in jest said of Boston we wish in sober verity 
to assert as true of economics—that they are the hub of social 
development ; and all other so-called centers of force and en- 
lightenment, as religion, art, science, politics, letters and 
philosophy, are but spokes, springing out from economic con- 
ditions, and depending upon them. Thecorollary of thisis 
that witha given economicstatus you will always havea given 
evolution of all these other matters, and can therefore 
infer one from a knowledge of the other. That is to say, 
given a certain religious, artistic, political and literary 
development, and you can infer the amount of general 
wealth from which it sprang; or, given the economic con- 
dition, and you can infer the development there reached 
by the other branches of human interest. In other words, 
advance of thought in any direction is dependent on a prior 
advance in wealth, and goes only so far as the wealth war- 
rants it in going. Or, to put it in figure, wealth is the ves- 
sel of civilization, and carries all other things with it as 
cargo; wealth is the hub of the wheel, and the other 
things spokes to the wheel. Any true philosophy must 
start, therefore, with giving the economic conditions out of 
which all history has sprung; in each nation it must show 
how those conditions developed, with the special history 
which that nation has made. 

It follows, of course, that since no philosophy of his- 
tory ha: ever been written on these lines, no true philos- 
ophy of history has been written at all. The world still 
waits for it, and will wait till some realistic scholar arises 
who is also strong in economics, and can marshal his 
learning according to the principles they involve. This is 
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indeed not to be expected at present, though the trend of 
thought is making in this direction rapidly, and signs of 
such attempts are cropping up in reviews in many direc- 
tions. But a scholar is made in libraries, asarule, wherein, 
as Goethe said, ‘‘error lurks,’ and therefore the scholar 
is dead to economics, and alive only to the product of eco- 
nomics—as the paleontologist is dead toliving animals, and 
alive only to skeletons and shells, the product of once living 
creatures. 

But to return to our contention that economics are the 
hub of social evolution and all other things but spokes. 
The first and most troublesome disputant of this position 
whom we have to meet is the metaphysician. He is always 
difficult to meet anywhere, because, like the cuttlefish, he 
discharges such volumes of obscurity about his assailant’s 
points that he seems to be victorious, even where he pre- 
vents himself and everybody else from seeing anything. 
He lives in mysteries, and instinctively scatters mysteries 
abroad. And he will say, indeed, that the hub of develop- 
ment is not wealth or economic conditions, but thoughts, and 
that thoughts precede even economics, because no man 
can do anything till he thinks of doing it, which, indeed, is 
true; but our contention here is that economic conditions 
produce the thought. A man must be before he thinks of 
anything, and being itself is primarily an economic condi- 
tion, means of life being indispensable to life. DesCartes 
is esteemed by his fellow metaphysicians to have been 
wonderfully clever when he announced as an ultimate 
proposition, ‘‘I think; therefore I am,” cegito, ergo sum; 
and they have discussed this proposition ever since as if it 
added something to knowledge to realize that nobody 
thinks till he is. And though one may after a clumsy 
manner infer to himself that he is, from the fact that 
thought is a sure warrant of existence to himself, he ought 
to remember that other people knew of his existence long 
before he recognized it himself when he began to think. 
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However, we must not ourselves drift on to the meta- 
physicial shoal, whereon whoever strikes and lodges 
remains a useless wreck the rest of his days. And so we 
return to our self-evident statement—if we mistake not— 
that a man must exist before he can think, and therefore 
an economic condition of existence precedes his thinking 
of anything. 

Then next let us say that a creature’s economic condi- 
tion determines in general what he shall think, and so 
again all his notions of religion, science, politics and the 
rest of human activities will be governed by the economic 
condition of his birth and growth. A human creature 
conceived and brought up among the barbarous Scythians 
could not stumble on the thoughts of Homer, or make the 
orations of Pericles, or the ethics and politics of Aristotle. 
His social condition would absolutely forestall such pro- 
ductions in that environment. The Scythian must think 
the thoughts of Scythians, the Tartar of Tartars, the 
Greek of Greeks, the Roman of Romans. And those 
thoughts again, though depending on the race, or brain, 
or genius, or education of his people in a general way, will 
run further back through these superficial qualities to the 
economic status of their progenitors—the amount of wealth 
which they were able to get and have at disposal for the 
needs and pleasures of life. Homer may be a poor man, 
but he cannot spring out of a poor community—say the 
Parthians or Mongols of that day; nor indeed can Pericles, 
Sophocles, Aristotle or any of the rest of them, any more 
than Chauncey Depew could rise among the Comanches to 
make after dinner speeches over a diet of cold water and 
raw buffalo. In other words, the dinner of champagne 
and terrapin must come before the orator can get either 
wit to speak or audiences to hear him. No Indian Red 
Jacket will equal him so long as said Indian wears paint and 
feathers and eats wild bear. Economic conditions are the 
source of all great and lofty thoughts. God himself never 
inspires poor savages and hunters of game. 
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Our second disputant as to the real hub or center of 
social evolution is of course the moralist, of whom, per- 
haps, Waldo Emerson may be taken as the type and repre- 
sentative. He holds the moral sentiment to be the cen- 
ter of progress, and all other development to be measured 
by that. He teaches that the human world exists by 
moralities and for moralities so entirely that all other 
things are secondary to moral principles. We know many 
aman of this kidney, and he is almost as completely the 
victim to his own inner consciousness as the metaphysician. 
He does not need to reason, because he knows he is right. 

But with such, therefore, we are likely to talk in 
vain, on account of positive prepossessions. Yet to those of 
them who are evolutionists it would perhaps seem likely 
that in advancing from a purely animal condition to a social 
one the semi-social creature would certainly come into 
economic relations respecting food and drink, and matters 
relating to physical well-being, long before any moral aims 
or views could even be thought of. In fact, the right and 
wrong of adjustments would certainly arise subsequently 
to many adjustments previously made by the mere in- 
stinctive power of the stronger, or of the more cunning, or 
of the more tenacious; so that the first moral rules would 
be formulated out of social experiences already taken place, 
and economic matters would develop the idea of morality 
in social relations before it could arise from moral 
instincts. 

But as the idea of morality would be born of economic 
relations, so the development of that idea would grow 
from the same causes. As transactions become more com- 
plex, so moralities would gain complexity and intensity, 
and the moral condition of any age would thus become the 
expression of its economic condition. The more wealth, 
the greater would be transactions, the more intricate the 
relations of people and nations, the more precise the rules 
of transactions and conduct—which rules would be con- 
sidered moralities, since moralities are rules of conduct. 
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The necessity for this evolution of morality would be the 
same as that which makes discipline and exact obedience 
so much more necessary to the movement of a large army 
than to a corporal’s guard. A million soldiers under arms 
must be moved like clock-work or the confusion will be 
inextricable. 

Moralities, therefore, are, so tospeak, mortised and dove- 
tailed into the hub of social relations, and revolve about it. 
They are fewer in the country than in the city, fewer in 
isolated communities than in commercial countries, fewer 
in Switzerland than in the United States, fewer in agricult- 
ural Russia than in manufacturing England. An increas- 
ing moral standard,then, would attend an increase of wealth 
the world over. The increasing complexity and size of 
transactions compels a more exact observance of the received 
moral maxims of our age. Barter of goods in hand gives 
place to barter of goods by certificate; transactions of credit 
succeed transactions of cash. Honesty and honor thus 
arise. he style of man whose word is as good as his 
bond comes into repute, and the modern system of com- 
merce, where checks and bills of exchange are used instead 
of metal moncy, becomes the basis of trade. 

No man, therefore, has any chance of really understand- 
ing moralities fundamentally except he hold fast to the 
root of their origin in economic relations. Kant’s exposition 
of ‘‘the categorical imperative—I ought,” all the idealists’ 
and absolutists’ insistence upon a moral law in the conscience 
apart from social relations, must necessarily end in obscur- 
ityand confusion from their common failure to hold fast 
the primary relations out of which ethics spring. ‘‘ The 
categorical imperative—I ought” arises out of conduct, and 
generally arises, we have no doubt, out of quite a different 
experience from that of the conscience. Its primary form 
would almost certainly be ‘‘ he ought,” and the occasion of its 
formalization would be where a stronger person had invaded 
some one’s rights and so produced a sense of the wrong- 
doing of that stronger person, which ended in his victim's 
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saying, ‘‘he ought to have done differently.” So the 
idealists’ and absolutists’ ‘‘ moral law written in the con- 
science" would not be written there until after many 
experiences of injury and loss resulting from other peoples’ 
injurious lines of conduct. 

The whole matter of ethics will change the style of 
its discussion materially as soon as its basis in economics 
is recognized. Instead of absolutist schools and utilitarian 
schools as at present, we shall have a morality which is seen 
to be the expression of the economic relations of any given 
age, and therefore changes and improves as social relations 
increase in complexity. The ‘‘I ought” will then give 
place to ‘‘it is best to doso,” and the ‘‘ greatest happiness” 
principle of utilitarians—a principle unworkable, because 
no one can tell when he is applying rightly—will give place 
to adefinite endeavor to give a guid pro gquo—a perfect equiva- 
lent of service for service in each transaction and relation of 
life. Justice will then appear not as the draped and blind 
figure of the statuaries, but in the open-eyed and nude in- 
tegrity of commercial transactions, where everyone is en- 
deavoring both to get and to give the perfect equivalent of 
his goods and works at every moment. And trade, instead 
of being described, as it usually is, asa kind of knavery and 
a gospel of greed, will be seen to be, on the whole, in spite 
of numerous shortcomings, the keen endeavor of humanity 
to get the most for its services, as is right and wise. 

Not till morality is defined from this, its original source, 
and referred to this as its final rule will the long and vapor- 
ous discussion about the basis of ethics and the principles 
of rights and duties get itself clarified and tolerably set- 
tled. Meanwhile the idealists will long go fumbling 
with their notion of ‘‘a conscience telling what is right,” 
which conscience alike leads the missionary to the heathen 
and the heathen to kill and eat the missionary. The 
utilitarian will go meandering along in search of ‘‘a 
greatest happiness for the greatest number,” which neither 
he nor anyone can ever decide how to reach in any given 
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case. And we must wait for all of them to see our plain- 
est of plain rules, applicable every day, and to be always 
ready to give and to require just equivalents of service in 
all the relations of community. This principle evolves 
with the evolution of society, and answers with growing 
complexity tothe growing complexities of societies increas- 
ing in wealth, power and variety. 

The next disputant of our position, and doubtless a for- 
midable one, would be the politician, using that word in 
its best sense as that of a man devoted to public affairs. 
For he would be sure to say that the main interests of man- 
kind depend on the government under which a nation 
lives. He would indeed not say, if he were wise, that 
welfare depends on the form of government, seeing that 
men have failed and succeeded alike under monarchy, oli- 
garchy and democracy; the main matter being, as to gov- 
ernment, not its form, but the method of its administra- 
tion, he might add. And certainly in its prominence be- 
fore the public eye, its immediate and commanding effect 
upon national life, its power to control economic condi- 
tions, and to make or mar the future of a people by a wise 
or foolish policy, government is of the first importance, 
and the politics which make the government are most in- 
fluential. Still, if a people remain in the same condition 
of production the government will be found quite ineffect- 
ive to produce any special change in their affairs. Switzer- 
land may be free and republican for centuries, and his- 
torians may make a great cry about it, but the Swiss will 
do no better and be no happier in free Switzerland than 
their ‘‘oppressed” neighbors of ‘‘tyrannical Austria” 
under the government of the Hapsburgs. On the other 
hand, a state growing wealthy by increase of industries, as 
France under the Bourbons, side by side with the Swiss, 
will far outstrip that simple and pastoral people in all the 
arts and pleasures of life, in national development and re- 
nown, and eventually in freedom as well. So inevitably 
do economic forces work to fruitfulness, so inevitably do 
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political forces left to themselves work to barrenness. 
Only when politics lay the strong hand of legal power 
upon economic forces, arresting or stimulating production, 
forbidding or assisting evolution, can they determine a 
nation’s destiny; but where economic evolution goes for- 
ward and wealth begins to increase, it will seize the reins 
of government itself and force monarchy, oligarchy and 
democracy each alike to do its bidding and enact its wel- 
fare. Then the nation growing in wealth will grow in 
liberty, will grow in civilization, will grow in self-respect 
and the respect of mankind. It is mainly in so far as 
liberty gives economic release to a people that it works out 
brilliant results, and as such it is worth all the fighting 
that men have been willing to do for it; but if conditions 
are such that economic release does not result in greater 
production, it will signify little or nothing. A South 
American republic has no marked advantages over a 
despotic Russia, and probably the people of the latter are 
not much the worse off of the two. 

Our people indeed are rapidly evolving a government 
devoted to economic questions as the chief important ones, 
for the first time in history. Politics are losing their im- 
portance as separate from economics; we are beginning to 
have no politics pure and simple, which is right and wise 
and fortunate. And now that they have taken their proper 
place as an exponent of economics, and are endeavoring 
to administer government as it bears on the material 
prosperity of the people, they have reached for the first 
time in history, as we said, their proper place as secondary 
to economics, and are beginning a long and useful career, 
the like of which has never been seen before in the world. 
Even modern Europe floundered amid political dangers for 
centuries, and is only just beginning to escape by reason 
of the fact that the steam engine has so multiplied produc- 
tion and increased the preponderance of economic forces 
that no ruler or people can any longer disregard them. 
Economics are taking the helm and are going to keep it. 
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Therefore is it as we claimed—that politics also are only a 
spoke in the hub of economics, which lend them all the 
importance and motive power they have. 

Still another contestant of our position as to the place of 
economics will be the advocate of education as the great 
renovator of humanity and the source of civilization. He 
believes the cause of modern progress to be the schoolhouse 
and its diffusion of general knowledge. He would con- 
tend that this knowledge is power, and that wealth is the 
result of wisdom rather than wisdom the result of wealth; 
that economics follow study and not study economics. 
He indeed might be graveled by the well-known fact 
that in modern Greece scholars were so thick that the land 
suffered for want of agriculturists and the scholars were 
all poor. Germany, ‘‘the nation of professors,” produced 
no movement of the masses towards improved social con- 
ditions. The Middle Ages swarmed with students who 
could not even leaven the misery, squalor and bigotry of 
those times. But believers in the sovereign efficacy of 
education would not be staggered by these facts, nor by 
the fact that in the very nature of the case, learning un- 
accompanied by improved methods of production would 
still leave society in bondage to such a hard, drudging and 
inveterate toil that the generous spirit would be repressed 
and dwarfed by daily labors. Nothing could release men 
from the ‘‘chill penury’’ which ‘‘ freezes the noble cur- 
rents of the soul” but increasing ease of production and 
an abundance of goods widely diffused. 

But even these, perhaps, might wonder why the 
Prussians, who have the least illiteracy of all nations, are 
still behind English and Americans, who have less learn- 
ing but more wealth. The answer by our contention is 
easy. It is that wealth produces all other kinds of pro- 
gress, and learning does not. Wealth is the prolific 
mother-earth of all harvests, whereas learning, though 
beautiful, choice and delightful, is not the source of life, 
but only an ornament of life, and all the libraries of 
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the world together, known and used by all the people, 
could not produce one-tenth of the amelioration and civili- 
zation which the steam engine alone has produced in 
the fifty years of its use. Libraries grew while people 
battened, festered and died in unrelieved misery; now 
men lift up their heads because their redemption draweth 
nigh in machinery. 

So letters are but another fly riding on the hub of eco- 
nomics in its swiftly revolving course, without whose dusty 
chariot wheel to ride on, letters themselves take on the 
stagnation, depression and uselessness of medizval socie- 
ties where wealth did not accumulate and men decayed in 
consequence. And may we not add that all the lamenta- 
tion poured out from church and college, from professors’ 
chairs and poets’ songs, andartists, students and religious 
journals, and the platforms of orators, over the decay of 
high and noble virtues in consequence of the growing 
wealth and materialism of the age,are as ridiculous as if 
one should cry out against the dirty mud out of which our 
crops and trees and flowers spring,and lament that there is so 
much of it and that it is so rich and fertile. 

The generous soil of wealth furnishes the social con- 
ditions out of which the whole development of higher 
civilization springs—the social condition which is the indis- 
pensable environment of genius and great works. And 
they who wish well for their country will therefore be 
ever ready to encourage the ever-increasing enterprise 
which enriches the nation, in the full assurance that a well- 
tilled soil will eventually produce the most excellent crops 
of every kind. Take care of the center of power and the 
rest will follow it as the felloes follow the revolutions of 
the hub. 





Is Personal Liberty Desirable? 


The earth, at certain points in its orbit, predictable 
by the astronomer, passes through meteoric belts, when, if 
you look up at the heavens, there are to be seen flaming 
portents which fascinate the eye and fasten themselves 
upon the imagination. These shooting stars drift often 
into our atmosphere, and we know not whence they come 
or whither they are bound. In the eye of the child or 
barbarian they awaken rapture or wonder; and it is not to 
be disputed that their pyrotechnical splendor affords us all 
a momentary, if fleeting, joy. It was not to one of these, 
however, that Emerson’s thought is applicable, when he 
advises us ‘‘to hitch our wagon to a star.” 

To make an astronomical figure serve a sociological 
purpose: we seem at this particular stage of our civiliza- 
tion to have struck the meteoric belt, and we find various 
coruscations appealing to us all around the horizon. Brill- 
iant schemes are shot forth for dispossessing the land 
owner; for preventing wealth; for suspending the right 
of inheritance; and for making the state a great mogul or 
appointed Santa Claus to deal out to each individual of us, 
the year round, unlimited comfits and comforts, with intent 
of delivering the daily loaf and gingerbread, share and 
share alike. Ready-made milleniums are now offered from 
innumerable counters at half price, with the volubility of 
the haberdasher, and with no suspicion that any of them 
may prove ‘‘ misfits.” 

Now that the infection is in the air, and a great vocifer- 
ation is heard at the rival shops, literature, especially the 
novel, takes it up and coats the bedlamism it selects with a 
romantic glow. These various schemes and theories for 
bettering life and burying evil and disaster all agree, how- 
ever, in one thing: they all traverse more or less, and 
some of them wholly, the principle on which civilization 
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has hitherto worked, viz., the beneficence of human lib- 
erty. If we are to have the blessings offered by them we 
must first consent to resign our individual autonomy and 
rights, and become merely the single parts of a stupendous 
machine. 

It would require more than the reasonable space which 
a single article may claim, to consider adequately the dif- 
ferent social panaceas offered to-day for healing the world; 
nor do I set before myself that unthankful task. But as 
socialism is being vigorously promulgated, its great weak- 
nesses should be discussed. Mr. Bellamy’s book sets forth 
and commends a reign of socialism more complete and 
overwhelming than any that ever before entered the arena 
of sanity. That the author and his acolytes take them- 
selves seriously there is no room to mistake. Already a 
hundred or more societies, from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, have been organized and set in motion to aid in 
realizing the Utopia which ‘‘Looking Backward” was 
written to picture and promote. 

Not to spend our time at this late day upon the details 
of this scheme, which are too well known to require reca- 
pitulation, we hasten to its chief outcome, which in brief is 
stated as follows: 


‘‘The industry and commerce of the country, ceasing 
to be conducted by a set of irresponsible corporations and 
syndicates of private persons, at their caprice and for their 
profit, were intrusted to a single syndicate representing the 
people, to be conducted in the common interest for the 
common profit. The nation, that is to say, organized as 
the one great business corporation in which all other cor- 
porations were absorbed, became the one capitalist in the 
place of all other capitalists; the sole employer, the final 
monopoly.”’ 


Now this is, then, apparentiy a peaceful revolution. 
We ought not, perhaps, to hold a dreamer and romancer 
too closely to the real world, but one would like to know 
by just what process all property in existence can pass 
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peacefully over to the state. For the owners certainly will 
not give it, and the state could not purchase it. The 
scheme, like that of the nationalization of land, could only 
be effected by confiscation pure and simple. 

Supposing, however, that the revolution indicated is 
in some way accomplished in our country, what do we see? 
Instead of a republic devoted to freedom and individual 
rights, there is put in its place an immense bureaucracy, 
with its head-center at Washington, having absolute power 
over every individual, modified by no resource or appeal; 
a tyranny, absolute and unqualified. By the side of such 
a monstrous system as this the militarism of Germany or 
the czarism of Russia would be a boon indeed. You can 
think and act in Russia to a considerable extent, if you 
will not think politics and are not offensively hostile to the 
state religion. In military lands, compulsory service has 
some mitigations and exceptions; but the ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward”’ scheme (more admirably entitled than the author 
imagined), is ironclad, unescapable, and hideously dismal. 
Under it there are no longer any states, counties or towns 
as we now know them; nothing but an inexorable central- 
ism which puts every human being on a dog-churn, and 
makes him go round without the solace of initiative or 
motive. There is the same lot for the president of a col- 
lege as for a bootblack, and precisely the same pay. ‘The 
roustabout is the equal of the rulers of railroads and of 
commerce. The tendency of such a system, of course, is 
to make the bootblack and roustabout ideal the measur- 
ing rod of humanity, to which status college presidents, 
and genius which might make its high mark, naturally 
descend. 

This imagined Utopia has no money, and no use for 
it; ordinary buying and selling are outlawed. You merely 
have a credit card for your wages, and go to a government 
store and obtain its worth in commodities. Just what the 
yearly wage is, there is no precise statement that tells. 
But it is the same for an idiot, or for the halt and blind, 
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that it would be for a president of the United States or for 
a new Shakespeare, if so great a mind were again to ap- 
pear. It is said, by implication, that everybody’s earnings, 
properly applied, would leave a considerable yearly profit ; 
but we are told this is of little use, except to buy things to 
look at or to give away. 

One bribe which the new social state offers is a reduc- 
tion of the period of labor, which runs only for twenty-four 
years and ends at the age of forty-five. The professional 
classes, which might be supposed to have some governing 
skill, are, curiously, not allowed eligibility to the presidency, 
being under a ban not dissimilar to the poet-phobia of 
Plato’s republic. If James Hannay, who introduced the 
umbrella in London a little over 200 years ago, or one like 
him, should put up onein a city in this Utopia of 2000 A.D., 
the hoodlums might reasonably chase him with ridicule, as 
Hannay himself was served. For an umbrella, of course, 
would be superfluous here, where government has a sys- 
tem of co-operative banyan-tree-like awnings, which are 
made to drop over the sidewalk when it rains. But when 
you cross a street or square, or travel in the country, one 
must judge, from the silence of the book, that you can 
afford to get wet. 

It is almost pathetic to see anyone who has any insight 
into human nature, any sense of historical perspective, or 
any knowledge of the accumulated experience of the 
human race, sit down and put on paper the absurd human 
paradise here exhibited, as being so eligible, desirable, 
and, more improbable than all, so near athand. The whole 
history of socialism, so far, shows where its temporary suc- 
cess has been greatest; that it can only go at all with a 
few picked persons united for a single definite and narrow 
purpose, dominated by the force of a single master-spirit 
and thrilléd by an ecstacy-prompting religious creed. But 
time dissolves even these societies, few in number, in each 
instance with its remorseless acid. The mordant which 
holds them together often becomes the prime factor, too, 
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in their destruction. Complex marriage, which made the 
Oneida community, and which was devised to abolish 
selfishness utterly, was the one thing which hastened most 
its downfall into the common place of ordinary life. The 
Shakers still exist unchanged, but their celibacy, so power- 
ful one way in making them, has already become the 
agency which now visibly hurries them to inevitable socio- 
logical fossilry. There is not one in the whole list of social 
experiments of which anything better can be said. 

How, then, with human nature as it is and not as we 
imagine it ought to be, can the one hundred or more mil- 
lions of the next century in this country be molded 
together, like the dough of macaroni, into one common 
substance? Thrift and unthrift, soberness and debauch- 
ery, virtue and vice, genius and imbecility, industry and 
idleness, wealth and poverty are to be driven from the 
dictionary by social device and legal statute; and if we 
only mix and knead these ingredients in the right way, 
we are to expect a pure product, marked by culture, virtue, 
and happiness. Humanity, in other words, with all its 
idiosyncracies and types, is to be so purified and regen- 
erated as to surpass, in a few years, immeasurably all that 
the slow steps of toiling centuries of civilization have 
hitherto achieved. The United States will then be a great 
nation, having brought most of the leading nations to 
follow it into its mechanical millenium, when the coat of 
arms might well be for all, we should say, an emblazoned 
bag of very small white beans. 

In spite of the author’s complacent and fluent explana- 
tion that human nature had not been changed in the new 
life outlined, and that everything perfect was evolved out 
of everything imperfect, and with marvelous celerity, we 
beg leave to doubt his smooth and amiable diagnosis. 
Everything points, as the only hopeful solution and better- 
ment of existing human conditions, to the road which 
runs oppositely from his ideal. It is to the individual that 
society must look for regeneration, and not to society as 
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an entity. There is no better way to help mankind than 
that indicated by Carlyle’s maxim: ‘‘ Reform yourself, 
reader, and you can then be sure there will be one less 
rascal in the world.” It takes time, to be sure, for this 
progress to be perfected; but there is nothing in creation or 
history that shows their molder to be excited epileptically, 
or to be in a hurry. When Tennyson wrote: ‘ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” he struck no 
greater contrast than there is between one’s own master- 
hood of himself, though with aims unreached, and his 
subjection to a relentless machine, with food, clothing and 
shelter guaranteed. As Hawthorne was revolted when at 
Brook Farm with the perpetual cleaning of stables and 
‘‘ milking transcendental heifers,” so should we all be with 
an enforced cast-iron material happiness from which per- 
sonality and freedom are eliminated. The face of human- 
ity turns itself toward no such Buddhistic terrestial 
Nirvana as the Bellamites (better described by making the 
first ‘‘1" a ‘*d”’) are imagining. It would be a paradise 
which, if it could come, would need no flaming sword to 
drive us out; for the intolerable, brain-softening ennui of 
it would extinguish z# and the human race together. 

In conclusion, I wish to submit, without explaining 
precisely how it came into my hands, part of an editorial 
upon ‘‘ Looking Backward” (from advance sheets, of 
course), which the reader, if hypnotized and kept alive 
long enough, can read in its entirety in the Boston Pa/- 
ladium of January Ist, 2000: 

‘¢A DREAM OF A CENTURY AGO.—A friend of ours 
who has a keen scent for odd things of the past, while 
fumbling over a shelf of dusty old books in the Boston 
Atheneum came upon a curious old volume a few days since 
that has a special interest just now. It is entitled ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,” but it is really the author’s look forward, 
in which he gives for the interest of his contemporaries a 
prophecy of what our present century is like, socially and 


otherwise, and shows how it came to be the millenium. 
The reader will smile somewhat audibly, we suspect, when 
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he goes over the brief synopsis we have made of this 
prophetic story, and will wish that Mr. Bellamy himself 
might be materialized back to us to see for himself just 
what a hundred years have accomplished. He would be 
surprised to find that not only sickness and death are still 
in fashion, but wealth and poverty are also. The wisdom 
of Ecclesiastesand Shakespeare’s insight into human nature 
fit our age as perfectly as they described the long proces- 
sion of the race before us. And it is true yet, in a sense, 
as Solomon remarked, that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Betterment of many things there is; but there has 
been no disorderly kangaroo leap in evolution, history or 
economics. We have civil service reform, and have dis- 
pensed with mountainous hindrances to trade; the scale 
of human comfort has gone up higher for every class, 
until the vast interests of commerce between every nation 
have practically made the mere thought of war seem 
impossible. But in all that has been achieved—and it is 
no small sum—the advance has come by purely orderly 
processes, such as were working in the nineteenth century, 
and all centuries, and which anyone but a dreamer might 
have taken ample note of. 

‘*It is strange that Mr. Bellamy had so slight a con- 
ception of what science was to do. He did not even 
perceive that, by our new extension of human sight 
through the far-vision tube, we bring the moon within a 
few miles of us, and have discovered that Mars is inhabited. 
He saw nothing beyond the printing press; and yet this is 
now, under our new system of making the Palladium 
edition, or a book, in five minutes, as utterly superseded 
as was the old spinning-wheel in his time. 

‘‘The nineteenth century seems to us now as one 
noted not simply for skepticism, as some writers say, but 
quite as well for limitless stretches of bald credulity. 

‘‘ We cannot, of course, write a homily for this author, 
for he and his era have passed. But he has successors 
who might profit by his errors, if they only would. And 
to all such nostrum makers we can only say that there has 
never yet been an iota of progress achieved by punishing 
thrift and exalting laziness, or by convincing the individ- 
ual that society owes him something wonderful out of 
which he is being defrauded; when the truth is, it is the 
individual that owes society all the account there is unset- 
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tled. And another lesson we may as well add, which we 
owe the expression of below to a pungent writer of Mr. 
Bellamy’s era, one Thomas Carlyle. 

‘««Pity!’ exclaims Sauerteig once, ‘that a nation 
cannot reform itself by what the newspapers call tremen- 
dous cheers. Reform is not joyous, but grievous; no single 
man can reform himself without stern suffering and stern 
working; how much less can a nation of men?’ 

‘« And inanother place this same writer says: ‘Can the 
sublimest sanhedrim, constitutional parliament or other 
collective wisdom of the world, persuade fire not to burn, 
sulphuric acid to be sweet milk, or the moon to become 
green cheese? The fact is much the reverse; and even 
the constitutional British Parliament abstains from such 
arduous attempts. Which is undisputably wise of the 
British Parliament.’” 


People, therefore, who sing dithyrambs over some 
immense reform, or who expect improbabilities from civil 
law and new-fangled social mechanism, will still find, 
when twenty more centuries have passed, that these utter- 
ances hold the immutable truth beyond cavil or question. 

JoEL BENTON. 





Temperance Saloons. 


There are scarcely less than ten thousand places in 
New York City where spirits and beer are sold. Exclud- 
ing the better class of resorts, hotels, restaurants, cafes and 
the more pretentious saloons, to the number, perhaps, of 
five hundred, the others are willing to extort the last dime 
of any drunken tramp or other loafer, as long as he is not 
sufficiently riotous to challenge the club of the not too offi- 
cious policeman. It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that every night one hundred thousand men and women in 
this great metropolis go to bed far from sober, if not fla- 
grantly tipsy. Those more reputable citizens, not called 
by pleasure or business away from the main thoroughfares 
at night, cannot conceive of the Saturnalia carried on in 
some of the East Side districts after the lamps begin to 
shine, especially on a Saturday, when men feel rich with 
their week’s wages and correspondingly thirsty. 

Should the demon of strong drink materialize at any 
time at a gentleman’s dinner-party, or in the clubs and 
cafes of upper swelldom, it is Mephisto in full court dress, 
smirking with the grace of the accomplished comedian. 
When we encounter him in his more congenial haunts, 
typified in the Cherry Street dive, the versatile fiend shows 
robust and shameless, naked to the skin, hide, horns and 
hoof in full view, reeking with the smells of the pit. It is 
no question, then, of the sophistries of Vanity Fair, but of 
getting down to ‘“‘ hard pan,” the tap-root of the thing, the 
honest, square-toed bibbing that makes ‘‘drunk” come. 
However easily we may span the arch between the refine- 
ments of the uptown cafe and the cheap groggeries where 
we call a spade a spade, it is in the latter, of course, that 
we search for the familiar object lessons of the horrors of 
the drink habit. Here it is that man (perhaps woman) 
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kicks free from the social bond and travels far back to the 
original biped of Mr. Darwin. 

The natural deduction from this would be that the ap- 
petite for strong drink is unquenchable, as pitiless as 
Laocoon’s serpents, and very generally diffused among 
those known as the lower classes. Yet when we come to 
look more closely into the motives of the frequenters of 
beer shops and groggeries, we may fancy exaggeration in 
so sweeping a charge. The drinking saloon may be viewed 
in two aspects. The rigid moralist who is a doctrinaire in 
his theories can only see in it an ever-flowing fountain of 
damnation for soul and body, the source of unspeakable 
woes, the feeder of every vice and crime. The critic who 
studies life from a more genial standpoint, while partially 
agreeing with the other, may also recognize the saloon as 
the poor man’s club-house, the doors of which hospitably 
welcome him to a scene of light, gaiety and companion- 
ship. True, the light is often dingy, the gaiety a trifle 
ghastly, the companionship more than questionable, but 
there is the ring of a laugh in it all and something to 
divert a jaded body and mind. Assuredly Lazarus has a 
right to his club-house as well as Dives, even pending his 
supposed reward in Abraham's bosom. 

The life of the man who is obliged to obtain his right 
to exist by physical labor is at the best a hard one. He 
lacks the solace which he who works with his brains so 
often possesses—a keen delight in the work itself. He re- 
turns home at night with an aching body to a lodging in a 
tenement house, where, if a married man, he finds a wife 
as tired and listless as himself with a hard day’s toil, and 
utterly unfitted to contribute to his recreation. If he isa 
single man his surroundings are perhaps even more squalid 
and repulsive, for the presence of a woman generally lends 
some little touch of comfort and refinement to relieve the 
aspect of sordid poverty. The craving for diversion is ir- 
resistible. Life can’t be quite all work and sleep. The 
concert hall or a variety show means an admission fee 
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which can probably be but ill spared. The liquor saloon 
or beer shop now puts forward a most seductive claim. 
Light, warmth, the friendly chat, amusing stories, the 
music of an orchestrion, piano or itinerant harpers, in 
many cases the daily and weekly newspapers, a free lunch, 
and often a seat at a table are there. To all this he is wel- 
comed for the price of a glass of lager or bad whiskey bya 
smiling and friendly host. To those who have carefully 
looked into the question it is clear that the saloons are 
more than half supported by those who do not patronize 
them primarily, or even chiefly, because they drink in- 
toxicating liquors. They are impelled by a need which is 
in itself not only innocent, but grows out of something 
worthy and commendable. Many a time what begins in 
the mere longing for companionship and change after a 
day of dreary toil ends in a roaring debauch. 
Philanthropy which fires in the air or bays at the moon 
is more than useless. It is the mistake which is worse 
than the crime, for it is the waste of noble purpose. The 
problem for temperance agitation to solve is not to abolish 
the saloon, but to transform it; in other words, to replace 
the groggery, where drunkards are manufactured, by the 
temperance saloon, or restaurant, or club-room where work- 
ingmen can beguile their evenings and refresh their minds 
with amusements that shall be both harmless and attractive, 
as well as supply the material needs of the body. This 
problem has met with great attention in England recently 
and the results are most encouraging. The ‘Palace of 
Delight,” built at large cost in the Whitechapel district in 
London, in answer to the interest awakened by Waite 
Besant’s remarkable novel, ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” has led the way to extensive experiments in differ- 
ent English cities. General Booth has had much to say 
on this subject in the book which recently excited so much 
attention, ‘‘In Darkest England,” and the large sums of 
money which came in in response to his presentation of the 
needs of the city poor have been partly devoted to the es- 
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tablishment of innocent pleasure resorts and temperance 
restaurants. Yet before Besant and Booth the problem 
had begun to get itself worked out. 

Practical men at once insist that places planned to ac- 
complish reforms of this kind successfully must rest on a 
business basis and be made self-supporting. In this way 
only can the recipients of the benefits bestowed preserve 
their self-respect, and a steady income be guaranteed. 
The temperance coffee-house system in many of the large 
English cities has attained a scale of success which fully 
justifies the prophecies made of its value and usefulness. 
In this country barely a beginning has been made, but 
what has been so well accomplished in England can cer- 
tainly be done in America, where the conditions are not 
greatly dissimilar. 

Some years ago an attempt was made in New York to 
form a company with $150,000 capital for the purpose of 
organizing and running a number of these institutions, 
but for some reason the enterprise was never carried out. 
A tentative scheme, however, is now in operation under 
the auspices of Calvary parish and of the Church Temper- 
ance Society, whose secretary, Mr. Robert Graham, is the 
active presiding genius of the work. This place is at 338 
East Twenty-third Street, and is known as the Gallilee 
Coffee House and Club. It is located in a four-story brick 
building, all of which is devoted to the enterprise. An 
excellent restaurant, with a perfectly equipped kitchen, 
storeroom, etc., at the back, occupies the first floor. This 
is calculated to feed between 500 and 600 people a day. 
One may obtain a really excellent dinner of three courses 
here for fifteen cents. The meat, vegetables, etc., are 
the best the market can afford, and are admirably cooked, 
though the dishes, of which there is amply variety, are 
plain and simply served. Of its kind the cuisine is all that 
could be desired. On the second floor are three goodly 
sized rooms where may be found a small library, all the 
newspapers and magazines, a billiard table, and room for 
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cards, draughts, chess, letter writing, etc.—in a word, what 
a gentleman expects to find on a more luxurious scale at 
his club. The next floor is given up to lodging rooms and 
the upper story is devoted to the servants of the institution. 

The enterprise, in fact, has all the essentials of a club, 
adding to it a public restaurant, where excellent and whole- 
some dishes are sold at a preposterously low price. Open 
from 7 A.M. tog P.M., it is liberally patronized by the classes 
for whom it is designed. The writer of this article lunched 
there, and was served with delicious pea soup, excellent 
roast beef, potatoes, onions and spinach, and strawberries 
and cream, allin generous portions, for twenty-seven cents. 
No restaurant could have given better cooking. The 
patrons come in their shirt sleeves and with their shop 
aprons on, but their demeanor is in every respect orderly 
and decent. There is no question that accommodations 
for twice the number in this locality would be amply taxed. 
Tea and coffee of the best, soda water, lemonade, and 
other harmless temperance drinks are served, both in 
restaurant and club rooms. For the privileges of the 
billiard tables in the club a trifle has to be paid, and a small 
monthly fee of twenty-five cents is charged as club dues. 
The plan has been from the start to make the place in both 
departments self-supporting. No permanent scheme of 
benefitting the poor, except in the case of hospitals, has 
ever succeeded on any other basis. . 

Another similar institution has been successfully or- 
ganized in Jersey City in connection with the Tabernacle 
Church, and is known as the People’s Palace. Here all 
kinds of innocent amusements, ten-pins, billiards, and 
other games, besides temperance drinks of every descrip- 
tion, tea, coffee. cocoa, chocolate, lemonade, etc., are fur- 
nished at a price which is a mere bagatelle. Again, in 
Philadelphia there is a very successful and popular tem- 
perance saloon; but in neither of the two latter examples 
of the new crusade against alcoholism, we believe, is the 
attempt made to introduce the club plan which is operated 
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in connection with the Gallilee Coffee House in this city. 
Enough has been shown by these temperance saloons, 
which long since ceased to be experiments, to prove their 
perfect practicability in large American cities. The far- 
reaching importance of them, if projected on a sufficiently 
big scale, can hardly be made too emphatic. 

The Temperance Club and Coffee House movement in 
England took active shape in 1871. Strange to say, the 
idea was suggested by the American evangelist, Dwight L. 
Moody, and it took root and grew with great rapidity till 
now in Liverpool alone, the city where the first cocoa 
tavern was instituted, there are sixty-five of these places. 
Birmingham, however, which has the reputation of pos- 
sessing the best municipal government of any city in the 
world, leads the van in the costliness and perfection of ap- 
pointments which have been reached in developing the idea. 
The Cobden is a building of great architectural beauty, 
and furnished with the decorative taste and luxury of a 
first-class hotel. London has its Toynbee Hall, Oxford 
House and numerous similar resorts, where workingmen 
can find recreation for mind and body at rates compatible 
with small wages. Many of these structures cost from 
£10,000 to £20,000, and much of the stock is owned by 
wealthy men, principally manufacturers and merchants, 
who have found it to their advantage to provide such com- 
fortable and attractive ‘‘loafing places” for men in their 
employment. As investments they have proved very 
profitable, in spite of the fact that prices are reduced to the 
lowest figure. The companies are among the best dividend 
paying concerns in Great Britain, most of them returning 
not less than ten per cent. and some much more. It isa 
curious fact that enterprises organized originally from a 
purely philanthropic motive should prove to be so profit- 
able financially, and it is probably one reason why they 
have spread with such rapidity from one end to the other 
of the United Kingdom. 
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One of the most interesting developments of the gen- 
eral plan is that followed by a wealthy London tea mer- 
chant, Mr. Buchanan. Leaving his palatial surroundings 
at the West End, he settled amidst the sordid poverty of 
Whitechapel, where he could personally overlook the work- 
ing of his project. He established ‘‘Tee-to-tums,”’ people’s 
tea houses, where tea, cake, buns, etc., are sold to the poor, 
just as rich brewers in New York own the majority of the 
lager beer saloons where their beer is sold. These places 
have proved an enormous success in every way, little 
centers of temperance and good morals in the midst of a 
seething world of squalor, vice and wretchedness. 

The history of the temperance saloon and club move- 
ment in Great Britain shows one of the most curious and 
significant movements of the age. It has grown swiftly 
and surely, and has already in its less than twenty years of 
life become a most important factor in its combat against 
intemperance. Why it has not drawn more attention on 
this side of the Atlantic is difficult tosee. It is so practical 
and logical, its business success as a mere venture has 
proven so sure in England, and its influence for the salva- 
tion of the poor has been so marked, that it would seem 
natural for a keen-witted and philanthropic people such as 
ours to have long since taken it in hand and bettered the 
instruction. The places which we have cited have been 
fully successful in their small way. But they do not com- 
pare with the feeblest of their English analogues in the 
equipment and thoroughness of their working machinery. 

The war recently begun by Rev. Dr. Parkhurst against 
the liquor saloon interest in New York, and the charges of 
collusion and blackmail made by him against the adminis- 
tration of the police force, have stirred a subject with an 
iron-toothed harrow where public interest had become 
callous and dormant. The languid fillip of the leader- 
writer beating his brain for a topic had scarcely scratchec 
the surface. Where public opinion behind law goes to 
sleep, statutes are blank cartridges. But recreative forces 
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are even better than energy of repression. Now that a 
powerful movement has put sting and quickening into 
things half dead in social soil, the time should be ripe for 
something more than enforcing a negative. 

The suggestion of Rev. Dr. Rainsford looking to a 
carefully regulated saloon system for the sale of intoxi- 
cants of the milder sort, to be launched under the auspices 
of the church or other philanthropic body, is likely to fire 
the most bitter controversy and opposition. But in favor 
of the temperance saloon and club house plan all classes of 
honest-minded reformers can join hands and hearts and 
work with the will, which will make the way. Aside from 
the direct appeal which the establishment of such pleasure 
resorts on a large scale brings home to the lover of good 
and hater of evil, the lesson of English success is eloquent 
of fat dividends for the philanthropic capitalist. The 
opportunity is a grand one for the Carnegies and the 
Rockefellers, who ache to lavish their surplus millions, 
which breed so fast, for the public benefit. 


G. T. FERRIS. 





Edward Atkinson and His Economic Methods. 


II. 


In our last issue we discussed Mr. Atkinson’s method 
of treating economic questions. We shall now conside 
his application of this method to the subject of protection 
and free trade, in his series of articles in the New York 
7imes under the title of ‘‘Taxation and Workers.” As a 
sort of foundation for his attack upon the American system 
of protection, and advocacy of free trade, he gives a brief 
review of the history of England under protection, with a 
view of showing that the protective policy reduced Engiand 
to the verge of starvation, and that free trade alone raised 
her to the front rank of prosperity, and says: 


‘¢ A very common but utterly erroneous idea prevails 


in this country that Great Britain only gave up the system 
technically called protection when by means of this system 
she had attained conditions of great prosperity and a sub- 
stantially commanding position in manufactures and com- 
merce. The very reverse is true. The protective system 
was given up by Great Britain under the pressure of 
pauperism and bankruptcy. . . . The protective 
system, which was supported with a view to rendering 
the country independent of foreign sources of supply, 
and thus, it was hoped, fostering the growth of a home 
trade, had most effectualiy destroyed that trade by reduc- 
ing the entire population to beggary, destitution and want. 
The masses of the population were unable to procure food, 
and had consequently nothing to spend upon British manu- 
factures.” 

From this statement one would suppose that at some 
unnamed time England had occupied a very high position 
of prosperity, from which she had been reduced by a pro- 
tective policy, reaching zero about 1840. ‘‘The entire 
population " was reduced, says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘ to beggary, 
destitution and want. The masses of the population were 
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unable to procure food.” How much this reminds one of 
Henry George’s sweeping assertion that ‘‘the enormous 
increase of productive power which has marked the present 
century has no tendency to extirpate poverty or lighten the 
burdens of those compelled to toil’’; and the socialists’ proc- 
lamation that the poor grow poorer as the wealth of the 
rich increases, the utter fallacy cf which nobody should 
know better than Mr. Atkinson. Itis no more true of 
England that the entire population was reduced to beggary 
in 1840, or that the people were worse off then than at the 
commencement of the century, than it is true that the 
laborers of America grow poorer as our capitalists grow 
richer. Much as all friends of progress may deplore the 
condition of English laborers at the middle of the century, 
and at the present time, for that matter, there is no evi- 
dence that they had been reduced from a better condition. 
On the contrary, facts show that their condition improved, 
slowly, to be sure, but improved with every step in the ad- 
vance of civilization. There as here and everywhere else 
there are special periods when disturbances occur that seem 
for the time being to be steps backward, but no decade, 
and certainly no quarter of a century, can be taken in 
which the mass of the people of England were worse off 
than in any preceding period. 

It is unquestionably true that from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the close of the seventeenth century the wage 
class in England made very little if any real advance, but 
in that poorest of all periods in English history for pro- 
gress they did not go backward, and since the advent of 
the factory system their advance has been marked and 
continuous. It is one thing to describe a given condition 
as being bad, and quite another to speak of it as being 
worse than previous periods. Compared with 1892, the 
condition of English laborers in 1850 was of course deplor- 
able, but compared with 1792 it was relatively opulent. It 
will be observed that it is in this comparative sense that 
Mr. Atkinson, like Henry George and the socialists, speaks 
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of the condition of the British laborers. He is not content 
with saying they were badly off in 1840, but that they were 
reduced from some very much superior condition ‘‘ to beg- 
gary, destitution and want.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Atkinson did not think it 
worth while to give some facts to sustain this statement. 
As it is, all statistics and reputable investigators are against 
him. Tooke, Porter, Leoni Levi, Mulhall and Rogers all 
show the opposite of what Mr. Atkinson affirms. Rogers 
emphatically assures us that real wages were much higher 
in 1840 than at the beginning of the century. He says:* 
‘¢ Though wages were said to have been less in the twenty 
years between 1820 and 1840 than they were in the previ- 
ous twenty years, it is admitted that the intrinsic value of 
these wages, as measured by the purchasing power, was 
greatly increased.”” He then cites the figures of Leoni 
Levi, showing that from 1800 to 1820 a given quantity of 
seven chief necessaries of life cost 232.5 shillings, and the 
daily wages of artisans were 55.25 pence, while from 1820 
to 1840 the same quantity of the same necessaries cost only 
146.35 shillings and the daily wages were 62.72 pence. 
In other words, the average wages from 1820 to 1840 were 
13.52 per cent. higher and prices 37.05 per cent. lower 
than in the previous twenty years. 

John Wade, in his ‘‘ History of the Middie and Work- 
ing Classes” (p. 166), gives a table of the prices of wheat 
and the weekly wages of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
plumbers and other domestic artificers, the price of wheat per 
quarter, and also the equivalent of wages in pints of 
wheat for every year from 1495 to 1840 inclusive. From 
this table it appears that wheat was 79 shillings and nine- 
pence a quarter in 1800, and 66 shillings and fourpence 
a quarter in 1840. Wages were 18 shillings a week in 
1800, and 33 shillings in 1840. Measured in pints of wheat, 
wages were 116 in 1800 and 255 in 1840. Measured by 
their purchasing power in wheat, therefore, wages were 


* Work and Wages,” p. 504. 
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over 99 per cent. higher in 1840 than they were in 1800. 
In other words, money wages were 80 per cent. higher, and 
their purchasing power in wheat was go per cent. greater, 
in 1840 thanin 1800. And taking the whole forty years 
by decades, we find the purchasing power of wages steadily 
increased thus; from 1800 to 1810 a week’s wages would 
purchase 151.33 pints of wheat; from 1810 to 1820, 174.50 
pints; from 1820 to 1830, 285.50 pints; from 1830 to 1840, 
315.88 pints. These facts are also confirmed by Mulhall’s 
investigations,* which show that the price of a specific 
quantity of wheat, butter, beef, sugar, iron, coffee, cotton, 
wool and tea from 1821 to 1850 was 727, as compared with 
goo in 1780-1800, a fall of over Ig per cent., and the price 
of manufactures fell about 45 per cent. during the same 
period. In the face of such facts, Mr. Atkinson’s state- 
ment that protection reduced the ‘‘entire population to 
beggary, destitution and want” shows how heedless one 
may become when committed to the advocacy of a hobby. 
_ Such careless misreading of history, however, cannot help 
any cause in the long run. 

We do not wish to give the impression that the period 
immediately following 1840 was a specially prosperous 
one, any more than those of 1837-'47-'57-'67-'73 or °85 
were specially prosperous periods in Ameria. It was one 
of the periods known as an industrial depression, not 
peculiar to England, but existing simultaneously in France, 
Belgium, Germany and this country, being co-extensive 
with the factory system. Moreover, there have been five 
similar periods of industrial depression in England under 
free trade, namely, 1857-'67-’73-'83-’85, and they are suf- 
fering from another now. A study of the economic history 
of England during this period, unbiased by political parti- 
sanship, shows the case to be almost the opposite of what 
Mr. Atkinson has represented. 

To be sure, the protective policy of Great Britain was 
applied very rudely, and without reference to any economic 


*** Dictionary of Statistics,” p. 372. 
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principle, as it has been to a large extent in this country. 
It not only prevented foreign products from entering 
England without paying a high duty, but it prohibited 
the exportation of English machinery, so as to secure a 
monopoly of steam-driven methods. That this gave Eng- 
land practically half a century’s start in manufacturing 
industries is beyond question, and that this superiority in 
machinery gave her the mastery of the world’s markets is 
equally obvious. It is well known that when England 
adopted free trade she could do so with reference to her man- 
ufactures without in the slightest degree jeopardizing her 
market, except in one or two minor industries, like silk, 
because her superior machinery enabled her to produce at 
a less cost than any other country, notwithstanding that 
some of them paid much lower wages. What she wanted 
was cheap food supplies from the continent and a foreign 
market for her manufactures, but her ability to thus under- 
sell the world in manufactured products was developed 
under a highly protective policy. Not that it was all due 
to that policy. On the contrary, it was largely due to the 
development of the factory system, which had its rise in an 
entirely different set of influences. 

It is true that by 1850 free trade became almost essen- 
tial to England’s further industrial development. Not, 
however, because she had been reduced to ‘‘ pauperism 
and bankruptcy ” by protection, but because through her 
cheap labor policy she had checked the growth of her home 
consumption, and consequently was forced to seek foreign 
markets for the increased products of her protected factory 
system. The story of the life of English operatives during 
the first half of the century, the conditions under which they 
were compelled to labor from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day, and live in cellars, is familiar to students of that per- 
iod, as is also the attitude of Mr. Atkinson’s school of polit- 
ical economists toward that condition. Inspired by the 
cheap labor doctrine, arising from the theory that ‘‘ profits 
fall as wages rise,’ English capitalists, supported by the 
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Manchester school doctrinaires, effectually resisted for a 
third of a century nearly all social improvement for the 
masses. Every effort, by legislation or otherwise, to 
shorten their hours of labor, improve the sanitary condition 
of their workshops and homes, and promote education, mct 
with their persistent opposition. It was only by the almost 
revolutionary efforts of the more energetic workingmen, 
aided by the Chartists, Christian socialists and Tory phi- 
lanthropists, that the opposition of Cobden, Bright and their 
free trade followers was overcome, and the labor legislation 
secured which has done so much for English laborers dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

This almost deadly check upon the increase of the 
consumption of manufactured products by the masses of 
course prevented the growth of the home market from 
keeping pace with an increased productive capacity of fac- 
tories, and made foreign markets indispensable to England's 
further industrial development. Thus free trade did not 
come in England as the natural result of industrial evolu- 
tion, but as an expedient to escape industrial paralysis, in- 
duced not by protection, but by the systematic restriction 
of the social advance of the masses, and the consequent 
failure of her home market to grow commensurately with 
the improved machinery developed under her protective 
policy. 

Nor is Mr. Atkinson’s lack of economic accuracy less 
observable in his statements regarding the economic con- 
dition of other countries. Speaking of Germany, he repeats 
substantially what he has said of England, and regards 
free trade as the only means of ‘‘ relief from the standing 
armies that are eating out the very heart of Europe.” 
Now, everybody knows tliat the heart is not being eaten 
out of Europe at all. There may be altogether more 
money spent on standing armies in Eurepe than is neces- 
sary, and a considerable portion of the taxes are thus 
directed into channels that yield but the minimum benefit 
to society, but to say the very heart is being eaten out of 
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turope, which of course means that conditions are grow- 
ing worse, is to mistake the most obvious facts and tenden- 
cies of the last forty years. There is no nation in Europe, 
with the exception of Turkey and perhaps Portugal, 
which has not made great industrial and political ad- 
vance during the last half century, both money wages 
and their purchasing power having definitely increased. 
The truth is they have shared the general advancement of 
this machine-using period in proportion as they have de- 
veloped manufacturing or steam-using industries. Thus, 
for instance, according to the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor for 1886, the average wages in 
eighteen leading mechanical industries in Paris were 
seventy-seven cents per day in 1853, and in 1882 they were 
$1.25 per day. In the principal cities of France, outside 
of Paris, the average wages in the same industries in 1853 
were forty cents per day, and in 1882 they were sixty- 
seven cents per day. In Germany, taking the official re- 
turns for nineteen industries, including spinners, weavers, 
winders, carders, firemen, laborers, machinists, carpenters, 
joiners, masons, etc., in the Rhine district, which are com- 
plete for every year from 1855 to 1885, we find that the 
average fortnightly wages in 1855 were $3.05, and in 1885 
they were $5.80. The contention, therefore, that protec- 
tion reduced England to beggary, and is now eating the 
heart out of Europe, is entirely refuted by the facts, which 
not only show that these disastrous effects were not pro- 
duced by tariffs, but happily that they never existed at all. 
But why does Mr. Atkinson use his imagination so much? 
Of course Mr. Atkinson's picture of the havoc protec- 
tion wrought in Europe was only presented as a warning 
of what may be expected in America, unless we speedily 
abandon our present policy. After assuring us that ‘like 
causes produce like effects,” he proceeds to point out that 
the baneful work has already begun, and that the people 
are revolting against its impoverishing effect. In Article 
Seven he describes how the Pennsylvania miners are robbed 
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by the tariff, and exclaims: ‘‘ There are ironmasters in 
the State of Pennsylvania whose single incomes in a single 
year have exceeded the whole sum earned by the protected 
iron miners.”’ Just as if the smallness of miners’ wages 
and the largeness of successful ironmasters’ incomes were 
fixed by the tariff, a false inference which is as contrary to 
cconomic law as it is stimulating to anarchy and revolution. 

After further describing the impoverishing effect of 
protection, he says: 

‘‘From every side and from every department of in- 
dustry comes up the word, ‘ we have asked for bread, and 
you have given usa stone. You have promised us greater 
activity; we are subject to depression. You held out the 
expectation of better prices for our farm products, espe- 
cially for our wool and cotton, and you have brought about 
conditions in which we are being forced to take less for 
many products that we have to sell and to pay more for 
much that we have to buy.’” 

What a cruel law of prices we must have in this coun- 
try. ‘To make the price of what one buys rise, and of what 
one sells fall would indeed be little short of satanic. Hap- 
pily, however, such a thing is impossible. It is needless 
to say that if everybody sells cheaply everybody must buy 
cheaply, and conversely if consumers pay high prices pro- 
ducers receive high prices. Economic forces cannot be 
made to play at ‘‘ heads I win and tails you lose,”’ even for 
the purposes of a campaign. 

His articles abound with many similar expressions, 
tending to show that laborers are robbed by the high prices 
and low wages caused by the protective system. Fortu- 
nately in this instance it is not necessary to call any other 
witnesses. We have only to quote Mr. Atkinson against 
himself. No man in this country has written more to show 
that during the last twenty years, which has been a high 
tariff period, laborers have been getting a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of an increased product. He says:* 
‘In proportion to the increase of capital the absolute 


** The Distribution of Products,” p. 90. 
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share (of the product) falling to capital has augmented, but 
the relative share has diminished, while the share of the 
laborer has increased both absolutely and relatively.” 
And in Article Fourteen of the series under consideration 
he assures us that: 


‘* Since 1880 there has been a marked increase in the 
rates of wages or earnings of all occupied for gain above 
the grade of common laborers. So far as the writer has 
been able to obtain the data, this advance in rates of wages 
may be estimated at from ten to thirty per cent., as com- 
pared to the rates of 1880, the proportionate advance in 
each class being in ratio to the relative skill required in the 
work. The wages of the common laborer have not ad- 
vanced very much, but he has been rendered able to buy 
more for his wages on account of the reduction in prices; 
the skilled laborer has secured the highest rates of earnings 
ever known in this or any other country.” 


If this be robbing the poor, and ‘‘ giving a stone for 


bread,” then the more we have of it the better. But com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

Of course this confusion and inconsistency regarding 
economic history and contemporaneous facts is not due to 
willful misrepresentation, but to an unacquaintance with 
economic principle and a consequent misunderstanding of 
industrial phenomena. It would be as reasonable to 
expect a person properly to analyze poisonous compounds 
who is ignorant of chemistry as to correctly interpret 
industrial history without a knowledge of economic prin- 
ciple. It is proverbial that social reformers unacquainted 
with economics generally make little account of facts. 
Henry George, Bellamy and socialists generally continue to 
declare that laborers are worse off to-day than they were 
fifty years ago, although the contrary has been demon- 
strated to them over and over again. They are governed 
by the notion, that since what is is far from being good 
enough, it is therefore worse than what has been, whici 
is not true. 
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Similarly Mr. Atkinson denounces protection and 
advocates free trade, not upon any established principle in 
economics or social progress, but upon the abstract idea 
that whatever restricts is wrong, and wice versa. He 
thinks free trade an ideal system because ‘‘it requires no 
force; it is what men engage in of their own motive.” 
Just as if what men do of their own motive always consti- 
tutes the highest rule of action! Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Almost every step in the advance 
of civilization has required restrictive force on the part of 
society to protect itself against ‘‘ what men engage in of 
their own motive.’’ In fact, protection has been the chief 
function of government since the dawn of society. It was 
the need of protection that brought government into exist- 
ence. The object of every legalinstitution for which armies, 
policemen and judiciary systems are maintained throughout 
the civilized world is to furnish protection in some form or 
other. To repudiate protection because it restricts is to 
repudiate government itself, which is pure anarchy. ‘The 
fact that a policy does or does not require force to intro- 
duce it has nothing to do with determining its economic 
and social utility. The science of government is the 
science of promoting what benefits society and protecting 
it against what is injurious. And to advocate free trade 
on any other basis is absurd. 

The more definitely Mr. Atkinson states his scheme for 
inaugurating free trade, the more manifest his false eco- 
nomics become. In laying down a general basis for adopt- 
ing free trade he says: ‘‘ That country in which the rates of 
wages are the highest has the greatest motive for establish- 
ing free trade with all others, whatever the tariff system 
of other countries may be.” This no doubt seemed neces- 
sary in order to justify free trade for this country, since 
wages are higher here than anywhere else, but a more 
complete reversal of the true order would be difficult 
to state. If the highest wages need least protection, 
then the lowest wages need the most. On this line of 
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reasoning China, India and Patagonia need protecting, but 
against what? The high wages of America and England? 
Just as well say savagery needs protection against civiliza- 
tion, and piracy against honest commerce. On the con- 
trary, protection in every form, physical, moral, religious, 
politicial and industrial, has always been needed and 
should always be furnished to guard the better against the 
worse, the higher against the lower. Therefore, instead 
of that country needing least protection which has the 
highest wages, that is the very country that most needs 
protection, for the simple reason that it has something to 
protect, something worth saving. Laws for the protection 
of property are only needed where people have property. 
We need to protect only that which we are in danger of 
losing. High civilization, therefore, needs to be most 
jealously guarded, and the laborers of a country that pays 
highest wages are most deeply interested in maintaining 
economic protection. 





Democracy, Past and Present. 


In reading those sections of the Democratic platform 
of 1892 which declare that the Democratic party adheres 
to the principles expounded by Jefferson and Jackson, and 
then almost in the same breath state it to be a funda- 
mental principle of that party that the national govern- 
ment has no constitutional authority to impose tariff duties, 
‘‘except for the purpose of revenue only,” one is forced 
to pause and ask himself whether the men who drafted 
this document could really have been aware of the enormity 
of the falsehood they were telling, and, if they did know, 
whom they expected to deceive by mendacity of such a 
glaring and gauzy character? 

No student of history, indeed, no intelligent reader of 
the current literature of the day can help knowing that 
the views of both Jefferson and Jackson were as diametric- 
ally opposed to those of the present-day Democrats as two 
things can well be. Astothe constitutionality of protective 
tariff laws, it is within the range of reasonable certainty 
that such men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison and the 
like, who themselves drew up the Constitution, knew some- 
thing more as to the real intent and purpose of that docu- 
ment, which was simply the embodiment of their ideas, 
than do Democratic politicians of to-day; nor can it be 
claimed that these men would have urged the passage of 
protective tariff bills, as they did, if they knew them to be 
unconstitutional. Therefore, the best way to determine 
whether or not such laws are in agreement with the true 
meaning of the Constitution is to examine the expressions 
of opinion upon the subject left us by these great men, 
although, after the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, the Democratic claims would be revolu- 
tionary if they were not ridiculous. Perhaps the most 
conclusive bit of evidence that can be brought to bear upon 
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this subject is the following extract from the first tariff act, 
passed by the First Congress, without party division, signed 
by President Washington, and approved by Jefferson: 


‘Whereas, it is necessary for the support of the gov- 
ernment, the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and for the encouragement and protection of manufact- 
urers, that duties be laid on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported. Therefore,” etc. 


This shows to a certainty that the members of the 
First Congress who voted for the above, and Washington, 
who signed it, were convinced that they had constitu- 
tional power to act as they did, and it cannot be gainsaid 
that they were in a position to know. Then, as to Jeffer- 
son alone, the following are a few of his many utterances 
upon the matter in hand: 


‘*To cultivate peace, to foster our fisheries, and to 
protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances, 
these, fellow citizens, are the land-marks by which we are 
to guide ourselves in all our proceedings.’’—/efferson’s 
’ Second Annual Message to Congress. 

‘‘The question now comes forward: To what other 
objects shall these surpluses (revenue surpluses) be appro- 
priated, and the whole surplus after the entire discharge 
of the public debt? Shail we suppress the impost, and 
give the advantage to foreign manufactures? Patriotism 
would certainly prefer its continuance.” —/efferson’s Sixth 
Annual Message. 

‘« Experience has taught me that manufactures are now 
as necessary to our independence as to our comfort; and 
if those who quote me as of a different opinion will keep 
pace with me in purchasing nothing foreign, where an 
equivalent domestic fabric can be obtained, without regard 
to difference in price, it will not be our fault if we do not 
have a supply at home equal to our demand, and wrest the 
weapon of distress from the hand which has so long wan- 
tonly wielded it.”—/efferson's Letter to Benjamin Austin. 


It almost seems as though he had an advance copy 
of the present pernicious Democratic platform before him 
as he wrote. But in regard to the simple matter of the 
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constitutionality of protective tariffs, Jackson answers the 
present claims of the Democratic party with telling force: 


‘‘The power to impose duties on imports originally 
belonged to the several states. The right to adjust those 
duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely identical with that 
power that it is difficult to suppose the existence of one 
without the other. The states have delegated their author- 
ity over imports to the general government without limita- 
tion or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reserva- 
tion relating to their inspection laws. This authority 
having entirely passed from the states, the right to exer- 
cise it for the purpose of protection does not existin them; 
and, consequently, if it be not possessed by the general 
government, it must be extinct. 

Our political system would then present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own indus- 
try, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This 
surely cannot be the case; this indispensable power, thus 
surrendered by the states, must be within the scope of 
authority on the subject expressly delegated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opin- 
ion of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe, who have recommended the exercise of this right 
under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the states, and the 
genetal understanding of the people.’—/ackson’s Second 
Annual Messege to Congress. 


Surely it cannot be denied that Jackson was in a posi- 
tion to know something about the ‘‘fundamental princi- 
ples” of the Democratic party. And, besides, the very 
platform upon which he was elected to the presidency con- 
tained the following: 

‘Resolved, That an adequate protection to American 


” 


industry is indispensable to the prosperity of the country. 
How does all this compare with the following extract 
rom the Democratic platform: 


‘‘ We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal Government has no 
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power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the 
purpose of revenue only.” 

Truly the ignorance of the Chicago delegates, or their 
belief in the ignorance of their countrymen, must have been 
great indeed. It is, however, true that there has always 
been a section of the Democratic party with whom it has 
been a ‘‘ fundamental principle” that protective tariffs are 
not constitutional. The following are some of the official 
utterances on this question : 

‘¢Whereas, The Congress of the United States, by 
various acts purporting to be acts laying duties and imposts 
on foreign imports, but in reality intended for the protec- 
tion of domestic manufacturers, . . . hathexceeded its 
just powers under the Constitution. We, therefore, the 
people of the State of South Carolina, in convention assem- 
bled, do declare and ordain . . . thatthe several acts 
and parts of acts of the Congress of the United States, pur- 
porting to be laws for the imposing of duties and imposts 
on the importation of foreign commodities, . . . are 
unauthorized by the Constitution of the United States, and 
violate the true meaning and intent thereof, and are null, 
void, no law.” —Ordinance of Nullification passed by South 
Carolina, through Delegates in Convention, November 27, 1832. 

‘* The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises for revenue necessary to 
pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry 
on the government of the Confederate States, but no boun-’ 
ties shall be granted from the Treasury, nor shall any 
duties or taxes upon importations from foreign nations be 
laid, to promote or foster any branch of industry.”—Cov- 
federate Constitution. 

Both of these documents are identical in meaning with 
the present Democratic platform. Do the leaders of the 
Democracy wish us to believe that those sections of that 
party which plotted nullification in 1832, succeeded in 
1860, and declared the decision of the Supreme Court void 
in 1892, are one and the same? If so, the American peo- 
ple will hesitate a long time before intrusting power to a 
party in which this section has at last become predominant. 


THEODORE Cox. 





Current Economic Discussion. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes on the Homestead strike 
in the Engineering Magazine for September, advocating a 
release of the land from the grasp of speculators, so that 
mechanics can have recourse to it when thrown out of 
work by the injustice of capital. He is not staggered by 
the evident desire of men to leave land for the cities, and 
escape the hard labor of the farm for the easier life of the 
town, which causes them to forsake the fields so rapidly as 
to cheapen land continually. Of all remedies for social ills, 
those which people do not want and will not take are sure 
to be most recommended. But how utterly at sea as to.the 
real remedy must anyone be who repeats an old advice 
rejected by everybody concerned from long ago. Worst 
of all, however, is the fact that the land improves no one’s 
condition, being incapable of producing enough to better 
the mechanic’s lot in any way. It gives poorer pay than 
the factory, and is therefore visibly no remedy for me- 
chanics asking for higher wages. 

Mr. William Black writes in a better vein, showing 
the invincible difficulties in the way of any form of social- 
ism, such as nationalism or confiscation of land. He goes 
on to prove that the natural development of individualism 
affords the only possible solution of difficulties existing, 
since that has proved its capacity by undertaking and 
carrying forward to successful completion all the great 
works which distinguish our previous progress. What has 
done so much can easily do the rest. 


The French /ournal des Economistes for July 5th writes 
on state socialism as compared with free association, and 
shows how the first has cramped and misdirected the in- 
dustrial progress of French and German society, as com- 
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pared with English and American society. It advocates 
the adoption of the trades union as being far more satis- 
factory to industrial development than any other method. 





In the Arena for September Mr. Ibn Ishak draws the 
horoscope of Islam, as he sees it from his believer's point 
of view. He imagines that Mohammedanism can continue 
with sufficient adaptation, and would prove more in accord 
with democratic development than even Christianity, be- 
cause it teaches: (1) That God is not the third of three. (2) 
Because it forbids drunkenness expressly, which Christian- 
ity does not. (3) Because in polygamy it advocates a 
social system calculated to destroy the social evil of mo- 
nogamistic countries. (4) Because it teaches universal 
brotherhood, which would destroy the poorhouse and the 
workhouse. Our excellent Ishak does not of course know 
that social development as absolutely disqualifies a society 
from either resuming or keeping old doctrinal forms as the 
growth of an oak disqualifies it from nestling in an acorn 
cup. Mahomet and steam machinery cannot keep ients 
together. Ancient thinkers have few thoughts adapted to 
the present. 

Hon. John Davis, M. C., writes on the communism of 
capital in the usual denunciatory way, without verbal 
limits. He counts it to be an awful evil that there are 340 
millionaires in the State of Illinois. Doubtless he regards 
the pioneer condition, when there was not one, as better, 
or the previous Indian condition, when there could not be 
one, as better still. What would he have, industry with- 
out reward, or with small reward? Is it better for any 
one to make little than much, and is a state where all are 
poor better than one where some are rich? Is not Chicago 
the site of the World's Fair just now because it has money 
in abundance to do so large a work? Go to, now, Mr. 
Davis, are you not humbugging just a little, and not quite 
so stupid as you seem? 
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In the Chautauguan for September Mr. John Haberton 
writes on ‘‘ Social Science in Business Life,”’ in which he 
quotes a prominent lawyer as saying that ‘‘ practical hon- 
esty in the affairs of everyday life is very rare outside of 
business circles; that the classes who stand highest as ex- 
emplars of moral virtues are the most lax in their ideas of 
duty as to dollars and cents.’’ Mr. Haberton defends the 
average business morality as being the highest there is in 
the community—a solid economic truth, since morality is 
really the effect of commercial exchanges in the main. 

Mr. Emil Marriot gives an account of the Vienna 
Working Women’s Union, which seems to be a school 
where many useful things are taught, and women are pre- 
pared for industrial life. Twelve thousand scholars have 
attended its classes, and it has about sixteen hundred 
students. Bookkeeping, lace-making and fine washing are 
taught, but the Union is not self-supporting. This is a 
pity, since it has not the real backbone of usefulness till it 
reaches the self-supporting stage; but it is doing a great 
work worthy of much praise. 





The editor of the Chautauguan is much puzzled as to 
the upshot of the Homestead strike and its ultimate re- 
sults, which is not surprising, seeing that the social science 
of Chautauqua does not study man as he is or will be, but 
as he ought to be and will not be, which of course only 
leads to perplexity when confronted with man as he is in 
full action on a large scale. 





In the Forum for September Mr. Chauncey Black ad- 
dresses himself to the Homestead trouble, with the result 
of prescribing the intervention of the state, which should 
make ‘‘provisions for arbitration, provisions for speedy 
litigation in default of arbitration, provisions for preserv- 
ing conditions against radical changes while legal settle- 
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ment is in progress, provisions against call-outs, lockouts 
and strikes in the interim, and above all provisions against 
evictions of workmen and the introduction of armed forces.” 
These are true lawyers’ remedies, especially the provisions 
to tie up things generally pending a legal settlement, which 
is the bane of litigation, and the terror of business men 
everywhere. In business to tie up is generally to ruin, 
and the whole legal profession, not having yet discovered 
that business is progress, movement, evolution, whereas 
law is arrest, stoppage and fixation, apply the law of 
statics to dynamics and destroy things altogether. ‘The 
cure for Homestead and other evolutionary troubles is not 
arresting legislation, but economic education, so that the 
knowledge of the common interest between capitalist and 
workmen may unlock or prevent the warfare from arising. 
Laws can only help, not solve the difficulty, and those laws 
must be healing, not arresting. Mr. Black, however, has 
written well upon the matter, so far as his vision per- 
mitted. 

Mr. J. J. McCook writes of the venality of voters, and 
says there are 26,394 venal voters in Connecticut. It 
seems to be one of ‘‘the steady habits” of that state. The 
cure for venal voting is of course improved social condi- 
tions all round, which will come from increased production. 
Perhaps Connecticut men are venal because the lands are 
so poor. Difficult to prevent is venality, but secret voting 
will do something against it, though not everything. It is 
like intemperance, curable only by general elevation. 

Mr. Henry Rood writes of the mine laborers in Penn- 
sylvania, describing a state of things there among the 
Huns, Italians, Slavs and Poles which threatens our 
civilization seriously. They are ignorant of English, do 
not send their children to school, are vicious, bloody, 
quarrelsome and low every way. Only one redeeming 
feature they have (though Mr. Rood also blames this), that 
they are greedy for money. If they only would not take 
such low wages they would soon begin to rise, but the 
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worst of it is they will take low wages and then hoard the 
money, which prevents them from reaching a better stand- 
ard of living. They are a clear example of those few 
wants which make all low civilizations. Thetrue remedy 
is not only schools and churches, as Mr. Rood thinks, but 
to develop in them a desire for more things, and so higher 
pay. Nothing redeems aM excepting an increase of the 
means to live. Meanwhile our country suffers from having 
such low wage-people within its borders. 


In the North American Review for September Mr. 
Powderly advocates ‘‘ the enactment of laws providing for 
arbitration between employers and employed, and to en- 
force the decision of the arbitrators,’’ with ‘‘ access to all 
books, papers and facts bearing on matters in dispute ;” 
which only shows how completely Mr. Powderly fails to 
appreciate the expansive nature of the forces at work. 


Meanwhile business would be arrested and more wages 
lost by workmen than they would like to spare. The 
method is impracticable, because in a question as to rise of 
wages the result would depend entirely on the particular 
factory in which a rise was asked, and one manufacturer 
would be found to be able to afford a rise, where the same 
rise would bankrupt another in the same commodity. 
Could one manufacturer be decreed to give a rise and an- 
other not, and would anyone acquiesce in such a decision ? 
The effort to decide by law what only economic movement 
can determine, will always fail, since no law can apply to 
all cases, and if it did it would not be put up with in prac- 
tical life. Mr. Powderly should look for something that 
will work, as he belongs to the working classes, and all 
other things are useless to them. The Knights of Labor 
should study economics and its laws of living and expand- 
ing forces, which those of wages are. Until he finds some 
formula for an expanding society, which shall take into 
account the rate of expansion, he will never be able to 
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provide for the settlement of quarrels between workmen 
and employers, since the strength and pressure of an 
economic situation is always varying. To find at any 
time whether a given business would stand more wages for 
its workmen would puzzle any committee out of its five 
wits, since often the owner of it cannot himself tell. It is 
partly a question of future profits, and depends on circum- 
stances yet to occur. The only way to find out is to try it, 
and the experiment is always so risky that nothing but the 
greatest strain on the employer will bring him up to it. 
This strain the workmen alone are fit to apply. The best 
that can be done is for employers to find out that raising 
wages is generally much less injurious to them than they 
fancy it will be, and for workmen to recognize that wages 
can only advance slowly. The economic law of slowly 
advancing wages as a constant law of society will gei 
acknowledged some day all round. 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis and Mr. William C. Oates 
both discuss the Homestead question also, and both run up 
against the stone wall of individual ownership, the right of 
workmen to make terms for themselves without unions, 
and the rest of it. No one of these recognize the fact that 
they ought to deal not with theories of things here, but 
with the essential facts of a situation. The situation is 
trades unions, which workmen have and will keep, what- 
ever anyone says, and individual owners, who have exclu- 
sive rights. Both of these parties are members of society, 
and in their quarrel society should step up as lord para- 
mount of both, to show both that it is interested in their 
adjustment, and is determined that neither party shall 
crush the other, but that both shall arrange their differ- 
ences without violence. The situation will not end in the 
destruction of either party, but will end in the recognition 
of the unions as the best system to deal with labor 


movements. 
FREE LANCE. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and Political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles, whether invited or 
not. 





Ir ANY doubts existed regarding Mr. Cleveland’s posi- 
tion on protection they are surely removed by his letter of 


acceptance. He unequivocally declares for a tariff for 
revenue only, which of course is absolute free trade. 


Mr. EDWARD DELILLE expresses his mind in the 
Nineteenth Century tor July about the American newspaper 
press. Of course it is all that it should not be, ‘‘ vulgar, 
loud, ridiculous, especially its humor.’’ He thinks theatri- 
cal criticism and literary essays to be most important 
matters, much slighted among us. ‘‘ Distinctly the states 
are not as yet a literary nation.’’ Seeing what a poor fist 
the literary classes made at developing mankind while they 
yet had it all their own way, as prior to our last half- 
century, perhaps we can bear the above reproach, and 
solace our souls with having made more contented, happy 
and prosperous masses than exist elsewhere. Perhaps 
men are of more consequence than even letters. But even 
as to letters Mr. Delille confesses that we read more than 
anybody, which is something rather literary. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC managers are beginning to realize 
that they made a mistake in being too frank in the declara- 
tion of free trade in their platform, and are trying to hedge 
off to the Force Bill. This looks a good deal like jump- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire, for while the Ameri- 
can people are not ready for free trade, they are no less 
opposed to an open endorsement of banditti rule in the 
South. Of course there is no hope of success for any party 
that definitely proposes to abolish our protective system, 
but to squarely insist that a majority of the citizens in one- 
quarter of the states shall be deprived of their political 
rights by shot-gun and tissue ballot methods of the most 
degraded elements in our country, is to invite a Waterloo. 
The mere fact that responsible party organs, endorsed by 
leading members of the National Committee, can openly 
advocate the forceful suppression of the negro vote, shows 
how empty is all their talk about enforcing law and the 
sacredness of the Constitution, and goes far to justify the 


suspicion that as a party it still represents ante-bellum ideas 
of freedom and civilization. 


THE /ournal des Economisies (Paris monthly) criticizes 
our departure in economics as being the old doctrines under 
new names, which leads us to think the writer has not read 
our pages at all thoroughly. Undoubtedly ‘‘ Evolution- 
ary’’ and ‘‘ Inductive” Economics are claimed, as he says, 
by all and everybody, so that one is easily lost in the maze 
of pretenses. But we do not hold with the old school that 
‘* profits fall as wages rise,’ but that profits and wages ad- 
vance together. We do not hold that price depends on 
demand and supply, but that it depends on the cost of pro- 
duction. We do not hold that interest is a part of cost, 
any more than rent is. We do not hold that wages tend to 
the least a man can live on, but that they tend to*the maxi- 
mum of his wants, and depend upon his standard of living. 
We do not hold Economics to be the science of wealth only, 
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but the science of all social progress. And we hold money 
to be a form of credit in the exchange of services rather 
than value itself. And we hold that French frugality is 
the cause of the slow advance of French provinces in intel- 
ligence, freedom of mind and spontaneous life. In which 
the /ournal would doubtless find us novel.” We value the 
Journal highly, and we wish it to become better acquainted 
with us. 





Ir Is AN encouraging sign of the times that President 
McLeod, of the Reading Railroad, decided upon second 
thought to confer with the chiefs of labor organizations to 
adjust his relations with the Reading employes, instead 
of insisting upon his ‘‘iron-clad document’ method of 
breaking up the labor unions. He might possibly have 
succeeded in procuring men who would thus sign away 
their right of association, but he would just as surely have 
sown the seed of a future revolt as day follows night. The 
time has passed in this country for that mode of procedure 
to be successful. No matter how much employers and 
lawyers may reason about their right to do it, it just won't 
work. Civilization has made it impossible. The readi- 
ness with which both President McLeod and Chief Arthur 
cach declared their negotiations to be highly satisfactory, 
and called the other a sensible fellow, demonstrates the 
immense superiority of conference over conflict in adjust- 
ing economic relations. President McLeod has not sacri- 
ficea any of his manhood or property rights by recognizing 
Mr. Arthur as the official representative of organized 
workmen, but he has probably saved the Reading Railroad 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars; and also has 
made a great step toward establishing rational relations 
between laborers and employers. 





ALTHOUGH neither political party is exhibiting very 
much vitality in this campaign, there are many signs that 
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it is nevertheless a campaign of education. Despite thc 
efforts of a few papers and political leaders, economic ques- 
tions are to the front. We are glad to note that both 
parties are beginning to recognize the fact that our theor, 
of protection * is the only one upon which the tariff ques- 
tion can be intelligently disposed of. ‘The Republican 
party, in its platform, distinctly affirmed the doctrine thai 
the difference in home and foreign wages should constitute 
the basis of tariff protection. The committee on platform 
of the Democratic convention recognized the same principle. 
and its rejection by the out right free traders was con- 
fessedly the mistake of the party. Thus Senator Hil! de- 
clares in his Brooklyn speech: ‘‘ The tariff imposed upoi 
all manufactured articles should equal the difference be- 
tween the rate of wages paid in this and foreign countries.” 
This tendency toward recognizing an economic principle 
in tariff legislation is very encouraging, and if the Demo- 
cratic party can be kept out of power one more term we 


have good reason for hoping that the intelligent recogni- 
tion of this principle will have become suificiently general 
that the tariff question can be safely deait with by either 
party. Then a change of administration will not involve 
an industrial revolution and business disaster. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks how Protection can benefit the 
farmer, since the price of his wheat is fixed in Liverpool, 
and therefore on a Free Trade basis. There is probably no 
statement regarding economic prices more frequently re- 
peated than this. The leaders of all political parties make 
it, and apparently everybody believes it. Yet there is not 
a particle of truth in it. What is there in Liverpool to 
affect the price of wheat? Absolutely nothing. The price 
of wheat is determined, like that of everything else, by 
the cost of producing the dearest portion of the necessary 
supply. Since the cost of no portion of the wheat of the 


* See “ Gunton’s Principles of Social Economics,” p. 325. 
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world is determined in Liverpool, its price cannot be fixed 
there. As all business men know, the price of any com- 
modity in a given market tends to a uniformity, especially 
in a wholesale market where buyers and sellers are nearly 
all experts. No contributor to that market will sell his 
wheat for less than it costs. Therefore, those whose wheat 
costs the most will keep the price up to at least that point. 
Since all others can sell at the same price, they will make 
in profits the difference between their cost and his. This 
year it happens that Russia furnished the most expensive 
portion of the supply of wheat entering the Liverpoul 
market. This was due to failure of crops, which increased 
the cost of producing every bushel of Russian wheat. 
The result was that although American wheat cost less per 
bushel than previously, because we had exceptionally large 
crops, the price was determined by Russian wheat, whose 
cost of production was exceptionally high, and therefore 
American farmers obtained a higher price for their wheat 
this year than they did last, when the crop was smaller, 
and the cost per bushel less. It will thus be seen that the 
price of wheat this year was not determined in Liverpool 
at ali, but in Russia, and if next year America should have 
a short crop and Russia an abundant one, the price of 
wheat might be determined in Dakota or Illinois. More- 
over, the price of American wheat is only affected by 
European conditions to the extent that our farmers have 
to rely upon a foreign market for their crops. Under Pro- 
tection the minimum price of wheat in the American mar- 
ket is fixed by the maximum cost of American farming. 
Therefore, whatever increases the home market for agri- 
cultural crops benefits our farmers; and here again the in- 
fluence of Protectioncomes in. It develops manufacturing 
centers, which furnish the best market in the world for 
farm products. 





Book Reviews. 


Capital and Interest. By EUGENE V. BOHM-BAWERk. 
Translated by William Stewart. Macmillan & Co., New 
York and London. 1890. 431 pp. 


Professor Bohm-Bawerk is just now prominently be- 
fore the world as the representative of the Austrian school 
of economics, which not merely differs from the English 
school, but claims to give a substantially new body of econ- 
omic doctrine. This new theory, if we may so call it, is 
presented in two volumes, ‘‘ Capital and Interest,”’ and 
‘* Positive Theory of Capital,” the former being a critical 
examination of previous theories, and the latter a presen- 
tation of his own doctrine, a review of which we defer to a 
future number. 

The volume before us is not merely interesting, but 
is a really valuable work. It brings together under intelli- 
gent classification, and largely in their historic order, the 
various schools of economic theory. ‘This makes a good 
presentation of the history of the theories of interest, and 
throws great light on the development of that subject. It 
brings out the fact that economic theories have seldom 
guided industrial affairs, but have ever been the result of 
efforts to furnish an explanation of the policies that men 
of affairs insisted upon pursuing. It show how utterly 
wrong all theological and metaphysical reasoning upon 
economics has been, and in spite of the opposition of canon- 
ists, moralists, metaphysicians and government to suppress 
interest, it steadily grew as a recognized feature of indus- 
try as society advanced. The necessities of the case forced 
a modification of the views regarding interest, until both 
church and state were compelled to recognize its legitimacy 
and science turned its attention to its justification. 
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The work is also valuable for many of the criticisms 
the author has made upon the various theories. It is quite 
noticeable, however, that his criticisms are altogether the 
most telling on those theories that have passed into oblivion 
by their own absurdity. As he nears modern theories, 
which have arisen out of the complex conditions of the last 
one hundred and fifty years, his criticisms are much less 
effective, and sometimes savor of hypercritical hair-splitting. 
His treatment of Say and Lauderdale is superficial and 
frequently unfair, and when he reaches Cary he breaks 
loose entirely from the attitude of the judicial critic; but it 
is not until he reaches Marx that he shows his greatest weak- 
ness. He quotes Marx at great length, and replies at equal 
length. In this effort he brings forth his own theory, and 
therefore affords some test of the strength of the doctrine 
of the new school. It must be admitted by critical econo- 
mists that in his attempts to demolish Marx’s position 
Professor Bohm-Bawerk has utterly failed. In the first 
place, he does not break down Marx’s method of showing 
surplus value to be exploitation of the laborer, and in the 
second place he only develops economic interest in his 
statement of the case by ignoring many of the important 
facts in the problem, all of which Marx took account of. 

Marx’s theory that surplus value is exploitation of 
wages is quite as plausible, and we think quite as defens- 
ible, as Bohm-Bawerk’s counter statement, as here pre- 
sented. So far as Bohm-Bawerk’s criticism is concerned, 
socialists would be perfectly justified in claiming that 
Marx’s doctrine of surplus value remains intact. It goes 
without showing that if Bohm-Bawerk and the Austrian 
school cannot demolish Marx, they have not established a 
scientific explanation of interest, since Marx attacks interest 
and all surplus value as exploitation or robbery of labor. 
But we do not wish to pass judgment until we reach the 
next volume, in which our author's positive theory of capi- 
tal and its earnings is presented. 
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the Effect of Machinery on Wages. By J. SHIELDS NICHOL- 
son, M. A. D. Se. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
i890. 143 pp. 
Professor Nicholson practically accepts Professor fF. 
A. Walker's definition ‘‘that production is the measure of 
wages,” the amount of which being the ‘superior limit 
above which wages can never rise,” the rate to be regu- 
lated by ‘‘supply and demand,” which has been proven 
wholly fallacious (the Professor to the contrary notwith- 
standing). If, instead of elaborating the phrase ‘‘ quantity 
of labor,’”’ he had confined himself to fact—cost of labor— 
he would have acquired a correct understanding of the 
relation between employer and employe, namely, that of 
buyer and seller of service, thus regarding them as social 
units, it would have been evident that ‘‘ labor being a 
commodity,” offered for sale, its price must be the same 
as is the price of all commodities, viz: cost of production. 
The statement that ‘‘ there is no general law govern 
ing wages, applicable to all countries ” is incorrect. To 
the laborer the cost of his service is the cost of living, and 
the price of the same his wages, whether he lives in China 
or the United States. That ‘‘ wages are affected by a vast 
variety of causes’’ and that the ‘‘cost of living is subjeci 
to considerable variation,” is due to the fact that nominal 
wages represent the cost of living, which is affected by th. 
simplicity or complexity of the laborer’s life. Thus in- 
cluding in ‘‘real wages” all desirable ‘‘things,” the 
theatre, etc., to be consistent he should include actors, 
eic., as wage earners, and a// who sell their service as 
such, whether it is for $10,000 a year or $1.00 per day. 
While it is true that ‘‘ wages are paid out of the price re- 
ceived for the product,” to say that ‘‘ wages are correlative 
with profit, when prices rise wages fly up, when prices fall 
wages fly down,” is entirely incorrect. Prices, when af- 
fected by arbitrary measures, are subject to many fluctua- 
tions during the rise and fall of wages. Under the opera- 
tion of economic law, wages will eventually rise when prices 
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rise, but will not fall when prices fall, as a thorough 
criticism of historical data would have proven to Prof. 
Nichoison. As nominal wages are the means through 
which the laborer operates on prices—prices falling as 
wages rise—we know that as man becomes dear wealth be- 
comes cheap (rise of real wages). We find, contrary to 
Prof. Nicholson’s findings, that just as prices do move in- 
versely to nominal wages we have a criterion of real wages. 
Failing to find a definition for machinery, the author in- 
clines to treat it as an infernal machine, whose benefits, 
however, are indisputable. 

Dismissing the foregoing questions as the ‘‘least in- 
teresting and important, compared with the consideration 
of the complex social results which ensued on the introduc- 
tion of large industries,’’ our author ignores the fact thai 
production (real wages) is the response to consumption, 
which is the foundation of civilization and upon the increase 
f which (human wants) and its relation to capital the 
wlioie social structure rests. The introduction of machinery 
and consequent ‘‘change of relations between masters and 
men” by no means induced the unwholesome conditions of 
industry then existing, nor were they owing to any “ evil 
inherent in large industries,’ but rather to the fact that 
inmates of English poorhouses were emptied, as it were, 
into the factories and their utter degradation became ap- 
parent. In many respects it is the same to-day, for the 
factory is always absorbing the lower strata of society, 
although these evils are constantly being eliminated through 
legislation by the efforts of those who, under the discipline 
of the factory system, are organized into trades unions, 
whose function is to sustain the high wage level, which is 
fixed by the twenty per cent. of the dearest of a class, and 
furnish opportunity for industrial, educational and social 
intercourse. 

While the use of machinery reduces prices, and ‘‘there- 
by benefits the laborer,”’ the author clings to the erroneous 
belief that, as ‘‘substitution for labor, it destroys the 
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laborer’s only capita/.’’ Machinery, being synonymous with 
capital, the laborer has none. All that he can possess as a 
laborer is his service, which he sells for a price (wages). 
To state that ‘‘trades unions cause wages to vary more ex- 
actly with prices, ¢hzs tn reality being the same as saying that 
they get a share of the profits,” is misleading. Wages are 
not a share of the profits, but are always paid as an invest- 
ment in production, thus becoming an item of cost, and 
profits, not appearing until cost is covered, it follows that 
wages must be paid first, and as machinery ‘‘tends to be- 
come more continuous”’ it becomes a self-evident fact that 
wages cannot be ‘‘more precarious than formerly.” ** As 
auxiliary to labor" it increases the efficiency of production, 
not of ‘‘labor.”” The efficiency of labor can only be aug- 
mented by increased intelligence, consequent upon a more 
complex social life. While ‘‘the mobility of capital and 
labor depend upon knowledge and means of transport,” 
and accelerate the movement of each, the cause is the desire 
for increasing returns—for capital more profits, for labor 
higher wages; and statistics prove that the ratio has in- 
creased in favor of wages. 

Agreeing with Professor Nicholson in the rejection of 
the doctrine of /aisses-faire, we are obliged to reverse his 
order of procedure and say that any advance in intel- 
lectual and moral energy involves an increase in the ma- 
terial forces, of which intellect, law and morality are an 
outgrowth. ‘Technical education is by no means the pana- 
cea for England that our author thinks. If ‘‘ England is 
in danger of being undersold”’ it is by virtue of the lower- 
priced labor of other machine-using countries. It is not 
finer grade of goods that England needs, but home con- 
sumers for what she already makes. 

CORNELIA S. ROBINSON. 





